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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


BUONAPARTE. 


Memoires pour servir a1’ Histoire de la 
Vie privée, du Retour, et du Regne de Na- 
poleon, en 1815. Par M. Fleury de Cha- 
boulon, ex-Secrétaire de l’Empereur, et 
dle son Cabinet, &c. &c. Tomes II. 8vo. 
London, 1819. 


[From this remarkable work, the translation 
of which has not yet appeared, and the French 
edition of which has just isssued from the press, 
we can only at present extract details ascribed to 
a deceased Colonel Z.,the person whose visit to 
Elba induced Buonaparte to take, perhaps, the 
most important step in his life. It places this 
momentous transaction in a new light; and the 
diulogue is so singularly characteristic, that we 
have transgressed our usual bounds to place it 
entire before our Readers. We have no room 
now for discussion: the author, after relating 
his previous arrangements with the Buonapart- 
ists in Paris, and the difficulties of his journey 
to Elba, thas describes his interviews with the 
Monarch of that Isle =} 


Half an hour afterwards the Marshal de- 
sired me to proceed as quickly as possible to 
the Emperor’s garden-gate ; the Emperor, 
would come there, and speak to me without 
appearing to know me. I went accordingly : 
the Emperor, according to his custom, was 
walking with his hands behind ‘1:, back. 
He passed several. times before me -v.thout 
lifting up his eyes ; at last he looked at me: 
he stopped, and asked me in Italian what 
countryman I was. I answered in French 
that I was a Parisian; that business had 
called me to Italy ; and that I could not re- 
sist the desire of seeing my old sovereign. 
—* Well, Sir, talk to me about Paris and 
France ;’—and as he finished these words 
I accompanied 
him ; and after he had put several indiffer- 
ent questions to me aloud, he desired me to 
enter his apartments: he then ordered Ber- 
trand amd Dréuot to retire, and forced me to 
sit down by his side. Napoleon began in a 
reserved and absent manner: “ The grand 
Marshal tells me that you have just arrived 
from France.”—‘ Yes, Sire.”—‘* What do 
you want here ?”—“ Sire, I wish to offer 
my services to you ; my conduct in 1814—” 
Napoleon interrupting me,—‘ Sir, I do not 
question but that youare a very good officer, 

ver I have so many officers with me 
already, that it will be very difficult for me 
to assist you; yet we will see: it appears 
that iy now M. X* * *.”"—[A fictitious 
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er. |—‘* Yes, Sire.””—‘ Has he sent a letter 
for me by you?””—**‘ No, Sire.”—Napoleon, 
interrupting me, “I see he forgets me just 
like the rest ; since I have been here, I have 
not heard a word of him or of any body.”— 
I interrupted the Emperor in my turn, 
“ Sire, he has never ceased to entertain 
those sentiments of devotion and attachment 
towards your Majesty which are still cherish- 
ed by all true Frenchmen ; and—” Napo- 
leon, with disdain ; ‘‘ What, do they still 
think of me in France ?”—*‘ Never will they 
forget you.”—** Never! that is a strong ex- 
pression; the French have another Sove- 
reign, and they are commanded both by 
their duty and their tranquillity to think on 
himalone,” This answer did not please me : 
The Emperor, thought I to myself, is out 
of humour because I have not brought him 
any letters; he mistrusts me: it was not 
worth while. to, come so far for the sake of 
an ungracious reception. Napoleon, con- 
tinuing, ‘ What do they think about me in 
France ?””—** There, your. Majesty is _uni- 
versally deplored and regretted.’”’—* Yes, 
and there, also, they manufacture all sorts 
of lies concerning ne. Sometimes they say 
that I am mad, sometimes that I am ill, and 
you may see (here the Emperor looked at 
is embonpoint), if 1 look like un ailing man. 
It is alse given out that they intend to trans- 
port ine cither to St. Helena or to Malta, I 
would net advise them to try. I have provi- 
sions for six months, and braye followers to 
defend me: but I cannot think that Europe 
will be so 1 me pag as rise - “ye 
against a single man, who has neither ¢ 
eae nor the inclination of hurting others. 
he Emperor Alexander has too much love 
for posterity to lend himself to.such a crime. 
They have guaranteed the sovereignty of the 
isle of Elba to me by a solemn treaty. Here 
Tam in my own hoine ; and as long as I do 
not go out to pick a quarrel with my neigh- 
bours, they have no right to come and dis- 
turb me....have you served in the grand 
army ?”—* Yes, Sire, I had the-felicity of 
distinguishing myself wider your Majesty’s 
eyes in the plains of Champagne ; your Ma- 
jesty appeared to take such particular notice 
of me, that I had dared to hope that your 
Majesty would recollect me.”——‘‘ Why, yes ; 
I thought, somehow, that I knew your face 
when oa you, but I have only a confused 
recollection of you.”—Poor mortals ! thought 
I to myself, go and expose your lives for the 
sake of kings, go and sacrifice your youth, 
your repose, your happiness for their sake ! 
— In what affairs have you. distinguished 
yourself ?””—‘Sire, at * * * *, and at * * * * 
Marshal Ney there presented me to your 
Majesty, saying, ‘ Sire, here is the intrepid 
Bache P. ed aoe I have spoken to your 





lect—yes, I was very well pleased indeed, 
with your behaviour at * * * and at * * *; 
you showed much resolution, much strength 
of character. Did I not ‘ decorate’ you on 
the field of battle ?’—* Yes, Sire.”’—Na- 
poleon, with greater warmth and confidence, 
** Eh bien! how are they all treated in 
France by the Bourbons ?”—* Sire, the 
Bourbons have not realized the: cxpecta- 
tions of the French, and the number-of mal- 
contents increases every day.”—Napoleon, 
sharply ; “‘ So much the worse, so much the 
worse : but how, has not X. sent me any 
letters ?”—~‘' No, Sire; he was afraid lest 
they might be taken from me; and as he 
thought that your Majesty, being now com- 
pelled. to be vigilant,. and to distrust all 
the world, might distrust me also, he 
has revealed several circumstances to me, 
which are only known'to your Majesty and 
to himself; thus enabling me to give a proof 
thatI am worthy of your Majesty's confi- 
dence.”’—“ Let us hear them.” I began my 
detail, but he exclaimed, without allowing 
me to finish, ‘‘ That’s enough ; why did you 
not begin by telling me that? there “is 
half an hour that we have lost.” This 
storm* diseoncerted: me. He perceived my 
confusion, and resumed his discourse with 
mildness.—‘‘ Come, make yourself easy, 
aud repeat tome, with the greatest minute- 
ness, all that has pasted between you: and 
X ** *." T then related the circuthstances 
which had induced anc to have an interview 
with. Monsieur X * * * *, I repeated our 
conversation word for word I gave him a 
complete account of all the faults and excess+ 
es of the royal government 3 und T was going 
to draw the inferences which hatl occurred to 
Monsieur X * * * * and ane. ‘Bat the im- 
peror, who, when he was affected, was in- 
capable of listening to any recital, without 
interrupting it, and making his ¢Othments 
at every moment, stopped my moth, “ I 
thought so, too,” said he, “ when I abdi- 
cated, that the Bourbons, instructed and 
disciplined by adversity, would not full again 
imto. the errors which ruined them ib 178). 
[thought that the king would govern you 





* Napoleon usually liked to intimidate and dis- 
concert those who approached him... Sometimes 
he feigned that he could not hear you, and then 
he would make you repeat in a very loud tone 
what he had heard perfectly well before. How- 
ever, he was really deaf in a slight degree. At 
other times he would overwhelm you witlrsuch’ 
rapid and abrupt interrogatories, that you had 
not time to understand him, and were compel- 
led to give your answers in confusion. He used 
then to laugh at your embarrassment; and 
when he had driven you out of your presence of 
mind and confidenee, he amused himself at 
your cxpence.---Note of the author of the work, 





en bon homme.” ‘This was the only way 
by which he. could obtain a pardon from 
you, for having been put npop you. by, fo- 
reigners. But since they have stepped into 
France, they have done. nothing but acts of 
madness. Their treaty of the 23d of April, 
(raising his voice,) has made me deeply 
indignant: with one stroke of the pen they 
have robbed France of Belgium, and of ail 
the territory acquired since the revolution. 
They have deprived the nation of its docks, 
ite arsenals, its fleets, its artillery, and the 
immense materiel which I had collected in 
the fortresses and the ports which they have 
ceded. ‘Talleyrand has led them into this 
infamous business: he must have been 
bribed. Peace is easy upon such terms. If, 
like them, I had consented to the ruin of 
‘France, they would not now be on my 
throne: (with energy,) I would sooner 
have cut off m: right band. I preferred re- 
nouncing my throne rather than to retain it 
by staining my glory, and the honour of the 
French nation .. ....A degraded crown is an 
intolerable burthen. My enemies have pub- 
lished every where, that’ I obstinately re- 
fused to make peace. They have represent- 
ed meas a wretched madman, eager only 
for blood and e: this language an- 
awered their turn. When you wish to hang 
‘your dog, you give out that he is mad: 
Quand on veut tuer son chien, il faut bien 
Seire aceraire qu’ il est enragé. But Eu- 
rope shall know the truth: I will let the 
world know all that was said and done at 
Chatillon. I will.unmask the Austrians, the 
Rassians, and the English, with a powerful 
hand. Europe shall judge: Europe shall 
say who was the rogue, and.who,was wish. 
ing to shed human blood. Hf I had been 
mad for war, I might have retired with my 
army beyond the Loire, and 1 might have 
mountain warfare’ ‘to my heart’s 
content. I would not; I was tired of car. 
nage....my name, the brave fellows 
who remained faithful to me, yet madeé-the 
allies tremble, even vut of the capital: They 
offered Italy to ine as the price of my abdi- 
eation: I refused it. After once reiguing 
ovér France, one ought not to reign any 
where else. I chose the Isle of Elba. They 
were too: happy tu. give Elba to me. This 
positionisuited me. I can watch France and 
the Bourbons. All that I have done has 
been only for France. It is for her sake and 
hot for mine that | wished te render her the 
first nation in the universe. My glory is 
made for myself *....... If 1 had only 
thought of myself, I would have returned to 
& private station, but it was my duty to re- 
tain the imperial title for my family and my 
fon....Next to France, my son is the dear- 
est object in the world to me.” 
the whole of this discourse, the 





Emperor continued striding up and down, 
and appeared violently agitated, He mig 
little while, and then he began agai 


a again. 
te, (i. e. the emigrants) know too well 
that I am here, and they would like to assas- 
sinate me. I discover new plots, new snares 

* Ma gloire est faite a moi mon rom vivra 
autant que celui de Dieu, 
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every day. They have sent to Corsica one 
of the assassins ef Georges, a wretch whom’ 
the English journals themselves have pointed 
out to Europe ‘as a blood-thirsty assassin ; 
but let us be on the alert. If he misses me, 
I won't miss him. I shall send my grena- 
diers after him, and he shall be shot as an 
example to others. 

After a few moments of silence, he said, 
‘*Do my gencrals go to court? they must 
cut a sad figure there.” I waited for the 
end of this digression, in order to resume 
the thread of my discourse. As I was con- 
vinced that I could not: possibly lead the 
conversation, I resolved to let the Emperor 
have it according to his own way, and I an- 
swered, “‘ Yes, Sire; and they are furious to 
see themselves superseded in favour by emi- 
grants who have never heard the sound of a 
cannon.” —* Tlie emigrants will never alter. 
As long as they were only required to ddnee 
attendance in my anti-chamber, I had more 
than enough of them. When it was neces- 
sary to shew ahy heart, they slunk away 
like...... I committed a great error, when 7 
recalled that anti-national race into France. 
If it had not been for me, they would have 
died of starvation abroad ; but then I had 
great motives. I wanted to reconcile Eu- 
rope to us, and to close the revolution.... 
What do my soldiers say about me? ”— 
“The soldiers, Sire, talk constantly about 
your immortal victories. They never pro- 
noynce your name but with te admi- 
ration, and grief. When the Princes give 
money to the soldiers, they drink it out to 
your health, and when they are forced to cry 
Five le Roi! they add ina whisper, de Rome.” 
—‘‘ And so they still love me?” (smiling). 
—Yes, Sire, and I may even venture to 
say, more than ever.”—* What do they say 
about our misfortunes?” — ‘‘ They consi- 
der them as the effect of treachery ; and they 
constantly repeat, that they never would 
have been conquered, if they had not been 
sold to their enemies. ‘They are particu- 
larly re sey with respect to the capitula- 
tion of Paris."—‘‘ They are right: had it 
not been for the infamous defection of the 
Duke of Ragusa, the allies would have been 
lost. I was master of their rear, and of all 
their resources ; nota man would have esca- 
ped. They too would have had their twenty- 
ninth bulletin. Marmont is a wretch ; he 
has ruined his country, and delivered up his 
sovereign. His convention with Sehwart- 
zenburg would alone suffice to dishonour 
him. If he had not known when he str- 
rendered, thet he compromised my person 
and my army, he would not have found it 
necessary to make stipulations in favour of 
my liberty and life. This piece of treachery 


Talleyrand to take the regency from the Em- 
press, and the crown from my son. Cnutlin- 
court, Macdonald, and the rest of the mar- 
shals, have been cheated and gulled by him 
in the most shameful tnanner. All his blood 
would not be sufficient to expiate the harm 
which he has done to France .. . .1 will devote 
his name to the execration of posterity. I 


feeling of their superiority, and that they 


AND 


is not the only one. He has intrigued witit | ed more im 
fest, and that he 


am askin : yes 
thten, Sire, yes.°—-Napoleon (with tender- 
ness), “ You really think so? ”—“< Yes, Sire, 
Iam convinced, and so is M.X***, that 
am glad to learn that my soldiers retain the | the eo and the army would receive you 

as their 





attribute our great misfortunes to the right 
authors. “I collect with great pleasure, from 
the intelligeace which you have brought, 
that the opinion which I had formed respect- 
ing the situation of Franee, is correct. The 
family of the Bourbons is not fit to reign. 
Their government may be good for priests, 
nobles, and old fashioned countesses: it is 
for nothing for the present generation. 
he revolution has taught the people to 
know their rank in the state. They will 
never consent to-fall back into their former 
nullity, and to be tied up by the nobility and 
the cler, The army can never belong to 
the Bourbons. Our victories and our mis- 
fortunes have established an indissoluble tie 
between the army and myself. It is only 
through me that the soldiers can earn ven. 
a power, and glory. From the Bour- 
ons they can get nothing bat insults and 
blows. Kings can only retain their power 
by the love oftheir subjects or by fear. The 
Bourbons are neither loved nor feared. At 
last they will throw themselves off their 
throne: but they may yet retain their posi- 
tion for along time. Frenchmen do not 
know how to conspire.” ; 
In pronouncing these words, the Emperor 
continued walking hastily, and using many 
gestures. He rathet appeared to be solilo- 
quizing than addressing any one else ; he 
then continned, looking at me aside, ‘‘ Does 
M. X.* * * think that these people can stand 
much longer ? ”—*‘ His opinion on this point 
is exactly conformable to the general opinion ; 
that is to say, it is now the general impres- 
sion and conviction, that the government is 
hastening to its fall. The priests and the emi- 
grants are its only partisans ; every man of 
patriotisin or pr its enemy.”—Napoleon 
(with energy), “ Yes, all men in whose veins 
any national blood is flowing must be its ene- 
mies; but how will all this end? Is it 
thought that there will be a new revolution?” 
— Sire, discontent and irritation prevail to 
such an extent, that the slightest partial ef- 
fervescence would inevitably cause a general 
insurrection, and nobody would be surprised 
ifit were to take place to-morrow.”—“ But 
what would you do were you to expel the 
Bourbous : would you re-establish the repub- 
lic ?’’*—** The republic, Sire! nobody thinks 
about it; perhaps they would create a re- 
gency.”— Napoleon (with vehemence and 
surprise), “A regency! And wherefore ? am 
I dead ?”’—* But your absence .. ..”—‘ My 
absence makes no difference. In a eouple of 
days I would be back again in France, if the 
nation were to recal me. Do you think it 
would be well, if I were to return?” The 
ee turned away his eyes, and I could 
y remark, that to this ion he attach- 
than he cared to mani- 
my answer with 


anxiety. “Sire, I dare not personally at- 


tempt to answer such a question, but ....”— 


Napoleon (abruptly), “‘ That’s not what I 
answer yes orno.””—“* 


deliverer, and that your cause would 
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be embraced with entliusiasm.”—Napoleon 
(appearing agitated and impatient), “‘ Then 
X** * adyises me to return ?”"—‘* We had 
foreseen that your ee! would make in- 
quiries on this point, and the following is li- 
terally his answer. You will tell his majesty 
that I would not dare to decide so impor- 
tant a question, but that he may consider it 
as a positive and incontrovertible fact, tha. 
our present puagonens has wholly lost the 
confidence of the people and of the army : 
that discontent has increased to the highest 
pitch, and that it is impossible to believe that 
the government can stand much longer 
against the universal dislike. You will add, 
that the Emperor is the only object of the 
regret and hope of the nation. He, in his 
wisdom, will decide what he ought to do.” 

The Emperor became silent and pensive ; 
and, after a long meditation he said, “I will 
reflect upon it; I will keep you with me. 
Come here to-morrow at eleven o’clock.” 

* * ~ 


At eleven o’clock I attended, to present 
myself to the Emperor. They made me 
wait in his saloon on the ground floor. The 
striped silk hangings were half worn out and 
faded; the carpet was threadbare, and 
patched in several places; a few shabby 
arm chairs completed the furniture of the 
apartment. I thought upon the splendour 
of the imperial palaces, and I drew a deep 
and melancholy sigh. The Emperor ar- 
rived: he had assumed a degree of calmness 
in his manner, which was belied by his eyes. 
Tt was easy to see that he had been violently 
agitated. ‘ Sir,” said he, ‘I declared to 
you yesterday, that I retained you in my 
service. I repeat the same to you to-day. 
From this instant you belong to me, and I 
hope you will fulfil your duties towards me 
like a good and faithful subject : you swear 
that you will—is it not so ?”—“‘ Yes, Sire, I 
swear.”—* That’s right.” After a pause, 
“Thad foreseen the crisis to which France 
would come, but I did not think that things 
were so ripe. It was my intention not to 
interfere any longer in political affairs. The 
intelligence which you have brought to me 
has changed my resolutions. I have caused 
the misfortunes of France ; therefore I must 
remove them: but before I commit myself, 
I wish to have a thorough knowledge of the 
state of our affairs. Sit down: repeat to 
me all that you told me yesterday ; I like to 

you.” 

Re-assured by these words, and by a look 
full of kindness and benignity, I abandoned 
apeelt without reserve to all the inspirations 
of my heart and soul. The picture which I 
drew of the sufferings and hopes of the na- 
tion, which I presented to the Emperor, was 
80 touching and so animated, that he was 
astonished. ‘‘ You are a noble young 
fellow,” said he, “ you have truly the soul 
of a Frenchman ; but are you not carried 
away by your imagination ?”—* No, Sire ; 
the recital which T have made to your Ma- 
Jesty is quite faithful. I may have expressed 
myself with warmth, beéause I cannot ex- 
any my feelings otherwise ; but all that I 
have told you is exact and true. Under such 
J should have 


MMportant circumstances, 


the national flag ;” * liftin 
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thought it a cfime to substitute the inspira- 
tions of my imagination in the place of 
truth.’— You therefore think that France 
awaits her redemption from me ; that F shall 
be received as a deliverer.”—‘ Yes, Sire ; 
I will even say more: the royal government 
is so exceedingly hatefal and disgusting to 
the French, the government weighs so very 
heavily on the nation and the army, that not 
only your Majesty, but any body else who 
would endeavour to liberate the French 
would find them disposed to second him.”— 
Napoleon (with dignity) : “ Repeat that to 
me in.”—** Yes, Sire, I do repeat it. 
The French are so wearied, and degraded, 
and incensed, by the anti-national yoke of 
the emigrants and the priests, that they are 
ready to join any one who will promise to 
deliver them.” —“ But if I were to disembark 
in France, is there not reason to fear that 
the patriots may be massacred by the emi- 
grants and the chouans ?”—‘‘ No, Sire, I 
do not think so ; we are the most numerous 
and the bravest party.”—“ Yes, but they may 
heap you in the prisons, and cnt your 
throats.”—*“ Sire, the people will not let 
them do that."— Ihope you may not be 
deceived ; to be sure, I shall get to Paris 
so speedily, that they won't have time to 
consider where they are to hide their heads. 
I shall be there as soon us the news of my 
disembarkation ....Yes,"’ the Emperor con- 
tinued, after taking a few steps, ** T have 
resolved ....It was I who gave the Bourbons 
to France, and it is I who must rid France 
of them... .I will set off....The enterprise 
is vast, it is difficult, it is dangerous, but it 
is not beyond me. On great occasions for- 
tune has never abandoned me....I shall 
set off, but not alone; I won't run the risk 
of allowing myself to be collared by the 
gens-darmes. [ will depart with my sword, 
my Polanders, my grenadiers .. . .all France is 
on my side. I belong to France ; and for her 
I will sacrifice my repose, my blood, my life, 
with the greatest joy.” After this speech, 
the Emperor stopped; his eyes sparkled 
with hope and 1 am : his attitude announced 
energy, confidence, victory ; he was grand, 
he was beautiful, he was adorable!—he re- 
sumed his discourse, and said, “‘ Do you 
think that they will dare to wait for me ?”— 
“ No, Sire."— I don’t think so, either: 
they will quake when they hear the thunder 
of my name ; and they will know that they can 
only escape me by a speedy flight. But what 
will be the conduct of the national guards ? 
Do you think they will fight for them ?”— 
“7 think, Sire, that the national guards 
will remain neutral.”—‘* Even that’s a great 
deal; as to their ‘gardes du corps,’ and 
their red regiments, I am not afraid'of them : 
they are either old men or boys : they will 
be frightened by the mustachios of my gre- 
nadiers. I will make my grenadiers hoist 
up his voice and 
his hand : “‘ I will appeal to my old soldiers ; 
I will speak to them. None of them will 
refuse to hear the voice of their old general 
....It is certain that the soldiers cannot 
hesitate to choose between the white flag and 
the tricoloured flag ; between me, by whom 
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glory, and the Bourbons, who wish to dis- 
honour them ....And the Marshals, what 


will they do ?"—‘ The Marshals, who are 
full of money and titles, have nothing to 
wish for but repose. They would fear to 
compromise their existence by embracing a 
doubtful party ; and perhaps they will con- 
tinue merely spectators of the crisis. Per- 
haps even the fear Jest your Majesty may 
possibly punish them for their defection or 
treason in 1814 may indnce them to adhere 
to the king.”—* I will punish no one. Do 
you take me rightly ? Tell M. * * * * clearly, 
that I will forget every thing. We have all 
reason to reproach each, other.”-—“‘ Sire, | 
will tell him so with the greatest joy. This 
assurance will completely gain all. opinions 
over to your side; because even amongst 
your partisans there are men who dread your 
return ; lest you should revenge yourself.” 
— Yes, I know that it is thought that I 
am revengeful, and even sanguinary.; that I 
aim considered as a kind of ogre, as a man- 
eater. They are mistaken: I will make 
every one do his duty, and I will be obeyed ; 
and that’s all. A weak sovereign is a cala- 
mity to his subjects. If he allows criminals 
and traitors to fancy that he does not know 
how to punish, there is no longer any secu- 
rity either for the state or for individuals. 
More crimes are prevented than repressed 
by severity. A sovereign must govern b 
is head, and not by his heart. Yet, tell 
X * * * that I except Talleyrand, Augereau, 
and the Duke of Ragusa, out of the general 
ardon. They caused all our misfortunes. 
The country must be revenged.”— But 
why exclude them, Sire? Is there not rea- 
son to fear that this exclusion may deprive 
you of the fruits of your clemency, and may 
even rajse doubts as to your sincerity in 
future ?”’—** It would be much more ex- 
posed to doubt were I to pardon them.”— 
* But, Sire...."—** Don’t you: trouble 
your head about it....what is the strength 
of the army ?”—“ Siré, I do not know; I 
only know that it has been much weakened 
by desertion and by discharges, and that few 
of the regiments consist of more than three 
hundred men.’ — ‘‘ So much the better; 
those who are good for nothing have proba- 
bly left the army ; the good soldiers will have 
remained. Do you know the names of the 
officers who command the maritime districts, 
and the eighth division ?”—‘‘ No, Sire.”— 
Napolson. ‘out of temper), “ Why did not 
X * * * give you that information ?”"—“ Sire, 
both M. X * * * and myself were far’ from 
supposing that your Majesty would imme- 
diately embrace the glorious resolution of 
oe ge} in France; besides which, he 
inight believe, according to the common 
report, that your agents did not allow you 
to remain in ignorance of any circumstance 
which might interest you.”—“ I do know 
that the newspapers gave. out that: I 
had agents ....It is an idle story. It is true 


that Isent some of niy people to France, in 


order to learn what was going on; but they 
stole my money, and only treated me with 


the gabble of ‘the canuille. C** ** has 


been to see ne, but he knew nothing. You 





they have been covered with rewards and 





are the first person from whom I have as- 
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certained the situation of France and the 
Bourbons under all its extensive bearings. 
Had it not been for you, I should never 
have known that the hour of my return 
had struck. Had it not been lor you, 
they would have left me here to dig in my 
garden. I have received—I do not ex- 
actly know from what quarter—the de- 
scription of certain assassins, hired against 
me; and one or two anonymous letters 
besides—all from the same hand, in which 
I was told to remain quiet, that the embroi- 
deries were coming into fashion, and other 
nonsense in the same style; but that’s all. 
It is not upon such data that one {s induced 
to attempt a crash. But how do you think 
foreigners will like my return: there is the 
great question?” ‘ Foreign nations, Sire, 
have been compelled to confederate against 
us, in orderto protect themselves ; allow me 
to say it... .’”’-—** Speak out, speak out.”— 
“* In order to protect themselves against the 
effects of your ambition, and the abuse of 
your strength. Now that Europe has re- 
covered her independence, and that France 
has ceased to be dangerous, foreign powers 
will probably be unwilling to run the risk of 
a new war, which may end by restoring to 
us that ascendancy which we have lost.”— 
‘* If the allied sovereigns were at home in 
their capitals they would certainly consider 
the matter twice befure they would take the 
field again ; but they are yet face to face; 
and it is to be feared that war may become 
an affair of vanity. Do you think it is true 
that they are on ill terms with each other ?” 
—** Yes, Sire, it appears that discord reigns 
in the congress ; that each of the great pow- 
ers wishes to seize the largest share of the 
booty.”—“‘ It appears, also, that their sub- 
jects are discontented: is it not so?”— 
—‘‘ Yes, Sire; kings and people, every 
thing seems to unite in our favour. The 
Saxons, the Genoese, the Belgians, the in- 
habitants of the banks of the Rhine, the 
Polanders, all refuse the new sovereigns to 
whom they are to be given. Italy, tired of 
the avarice and the grossness of the Aus- 
trians, pants for the moment of withdrawing 
from their sovereignty. Experience has 
taught the King of Naples that you are his 
surest protector, and he will assist the rising 
of the Italians whenever you wish it. The 
princes of the confederation of the Rhiac, 
warned ;” the example of Saxony, will be- 
come the allies of your majesty after the 
first victory. Prussia and Russia will sit 
ne, if you will only allow them to retain 

eir new acquisitions. The Emperor of 
Austria, who has eyery thing to fear from 
Russia and Prussia, and nothing to ho 
for from the King of France, will easily 
consent, if you only guarantee Italy to him, 
to allow you to do what you think best with 
the Bourbons, In short. all the powers of 
Europe, England only excepted, are more 
or Jess interested in not declaring them- 
selves against you; and before England can 
have — , or raised the continent, your 
Majesty will be so firmly fixed on the throne, 
that yonr Majesty’s enemies may try in vain 
to make you totter.” 

Napoleon (shaking his head) ‘“ All this 





is very fine ;....however, I consider it as 
certain, that the Kings who have fought 
against me are no longer guided by the 
same unity, the same views, the same in- 
terests. The Emperor Alexander must 
esteem me: he must be able to estimate the 
difference which exists between Louis 
XVIII. and myself. If he were to under- 
stand his poly rightly, he would rather see 
the French sceptre in the hands of a power- 
ful sovereign, the relentless enemy of Eng- 
land, than in the hands of a weak sovereign, 
the friend and vassal of the Prince Regent. 
I would give him Poland, and a great deal 
more, if he wished it ; he knows that I have 
been always more inclined to tolerate his 
ambition than to restrain it. If he had con- 
tinued my friend and my ally, I would have 
made him greater than he ever will be now. 
Prussia, and the petty Kings of the Rhenish 
confederation, will follow the lot cast by 
Russia. If I had Russia on my side, she 
would secure me all the second-rate powers. 
As to the Austrians, I do not know what 
they would do; they have never treated me 
candidly. I suppose I could keep Austria in 
order by threatening to deprive her of Italy. 
Italy is yet very grateful to me, and much at- 
tached to me: if I were to ask that country 


for an hundred thousand men, and an hun- 


dred millions, I should have the men and the 
money. . If they were to force me to make 
war, I could easily revolutionize the 
Italians ; I would grant thein whatever they 
might wish, independence or Eugene. 
Mejean and some others have done him 
harm, but, in spite of that, he is warmly 
loved, and highly esteemed: he deserves 
to be so; he has shown that he possesses a 
noble mind. Murat is ours have had 
great reason to complain of him. Since I 
have been here he has wept for his errors, 
and has done his utmost to repair the injuries 
which he has inflicted upon me. He has 
regained my friendship and my confidence: 
his assistance, if I were engaged in war, 
would be very useful to. me. He has little 
brains; he has nothing but hand and heart ; 
but his wife would direct him. The Nea- 
politans like him tolerably well ; and I have 
yet some good officers amongst them who 
would keep them in the right way. As to 
England, we should have shaken hands 
from Dover to Calais, if Mr. Fox had lived ; 
but as long as that country continues to be 
governed by the principles and passions of 
Mr. Pitt, we must always be as hostile as 
fire and water....From England, I expect 
no quarter, no truce....England knows 
that the instant I place my, foot in France, 
her influence will be driven back across the 
seas ....a8 long as I live I will wage a war, 
of extermination against her maritime des- 
potism. If the continental powers had se- 
conded me ; if they had not been afraid of 
me; if they had understood my ambition, 
their flags would have floated. from the 
mast-head throughout the universe, and 
the world would have enjoyed peace. All 
things considered, foreign powers have great 
reasons to declare war against me; whilst 
there are also great reasons to induce them 
to remain at peace with me. It is to be 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


feared, as I have already said to you, that 


they may turn the war into an affair of 
vanity, or that they make it a point of 
honour. On the other hand, it is possible 
that they may renounce their coalition, 
which has now no longer any object, in order 
to watch _their subjects ;  shegaber at the 
same time an armed neutrality, until I shall 
have given them sufficient guarantees. 

rs si heir determinations, whatever they 
may be, will not influence mine. France 
speaks, and that is sufficient for me. In 
1814 I had to deal with all the powers in 
Europe, but they she not have laid down 
the law to me if Franr « had not left me to 
wrestle alone, inst the entire world. 
Now the French know my value ; and, as 
they have regained their courage and their 
patriotism, they will triumph over the ene- 
mies who may attack them, just as they 
triumphed in the good days of the revolu- 
tion. xperience has shown that armies 
cannot always save a nation; but a nation 
defended by the people is always invincible. 

“*T have not settled the day of my depar- 
ture: by deferring it I should have the ad- 
vantage of allowing the congress to rim out ; 
but then, on the other hand, I should run 
the risk of being kept here as a close pri- 
soner by the vessels of the Bourbons and of 
the English, if, as every thing appears to 


indicate, there should be a rupture amongst ’ 
foreign powers. Murat would lend me his ° 


navy if 1 wanted it ; but if we do riot succeed 
he would be compromised. We must not 
be anxious about all these matters: we 
must allow some room for destiny to come 
into play. 

** ] think we have considered all the points 
upon which it was important that I should 
be settled, and that we should understand 
each other. France is tired of the Bour- 
bons ; she demands her former sovereign. 
The people and the army are for us : foreign 
powers will be silent. If they speak, we 
shall be able to reply: this, in short, is the 
state of the present time and of the future. 

“Depart. Tell X*** that you have seen 
me, and that I have determined to expose 
myself to every danger for the purpose of 
yielding to the prayers of France, and _of 
ridding the nation of the Bourbons..... Say 
also that I shall leave this place with my 

1ard, on the first of April—perhaps sooner. 

pardon every thing. I will giveto France 
and to Europe all the guarantees which can 
be expected or demanded of me. I have 
renounced all my plans of aggrandizement, 
and I wish torepair the evils which war has 
caused to us, by a permanent peace. 

“ You will also tell X*** and the rest of 
wy friends to nourish and strengthen the 
pee disposition of the people and the army 

y all possible means. Explain to X*** 
that if the excesses of the Bourbons should 


hasten their fall, if the French should drive . 


them out before my disembarkation, then I 
will not allow of a regency, or-any thing in 
the shape of it; but let them establish a 
provisional government, composed of.... 
of.... of....of.... and of....Go, Sir, 1 
hope that we shall soon meet again.” — 
“Sire, where shall I land?”——“ You 
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ust eed to Naples ; here is a passport 
of the island, and a letter for ****, Nirevend 
to place great trust in him, but do not trust 
him with any thing. You will give him a 
loose account of the French news; and you 
may tell him that I send you there to ex- 
plore the soundings, and settle some con- 
cerns of moment. I have directed **** to 
furnish you with a passport, in order that 
you may be able to return to Paris without 
meeting with any obstacle or danger.”—— 
“Your Majesty has then determined to 
send me back to France ?” ** It must 
absolutely be so.” ** Your Majesty 
knows my attachment, and that I am ready 
to prove it in any way which may be re- 
quired. But, Sire, deign to consider, both 
for your interest and for that of France, 
that my departure has beén remarked, and 
that my return will excite still more notice, 
and that it may give rise to suspicion, and 
perhaps induce the Bourbons to put them- 
selves on their guard, and cause them to 
watch the coasts and the Island of Elba” 
——* Bah! do you suppose that fellows of 
the police know every thing, and can foresee 
every thing? More 1s invented than is dis- 
covered by the police. The agents of our 
police were decidedly as good as those of 
the present people, and yet they frequently 
knew nothing of what was going on but at 
the end of a week or a fortnight; and then 
they found it out only by chance, or incau- 
tion, or treason. I don’t fear that any dis- 
closures will be obtained from you by any of 
these means. You are clever and ecided 
and, if they were to work upon you, you 
would easily get clear. Besides, when you 
once arrive at Paris don’t show yourself; 
creep into acorner, and nobody will think of 
ferreting you out. I could certainly con- 
fide this mission to some of the people who 
are about me; butI do not wish to make 
any additional confidant; you are trusted 
by X***; I trust you; and, in one word, 
you are exactly the man whom I want. 
our return is certainly exposed to ob- 
jections, but they are as nothing when com- 
pared to its advantages. All that we have 
said abou the Bourbons, and about France, 
and about myself, is mere talk, and talk 
won’t overturn a throne. In order that my 
enterprise may not be rendered abortive, 
it must be seconded, and the patriots must 
pre to attack the Bourbons on one side, 
whilst I shall occupy them on the other. 
And, above all, it is necessary that they 
should know that they may depend upon 
me; that they may know my sentiments, 
my views, and the resolution which I have 
made of submitting to every sacrifice, and 
exposing myself to every danger, for the 
purpose of saving the country.” The Em- 
peror stopped to look at me. He certainly 








thought that I was one of those men who 


only appear reluctant to obey, in order to 
enhance the price of their services ; so he 
said, ‘Money is always wanted in travel- 
ling ; I will order them to pay you a thou- 
sand Louis, and then you may set off.” 
“A thousand Louis!” I exclaimed, with 
indignation, ‘‘ Sire, I must answer your 
Majesty in the words with which the sol- 





dier answered his general. ‘ These actions 
are not performed for pay.’ ”——“ That's 
very right; I like to see pride.”——“ Sire, 
I aim not proud, but I have a soul ; and if I 
thought that your Majesty could believe that 
I embraced your Majesty’s cause for the 
sake of filthy lucre, I should request your 
Majesty to cease to rely on my services.” 
——“‘ If I had believed that to be the case, 
I should not have trusted you. No person 
ever received amore honourable and splen- 
did proof of my confidence, than that which 
I am now bestowing upon you, in deciding, 
rege on the strength of your word, to quit 
the isle of Elba, and in directing you, as my 

recursor, to announce my speedy arrival in 

rance. But do not let us talk any more on 
that head ; and tell me if you recollect fully 
all that I have told you.”—* TI have not lost 
one of your Majesty's expressions. They 
are all engraven on my memory.”—“‘ Then 
I have only to wish youa pleasant journey. 
Ihave directed that every thing should be 
got ready for your departure. 

“This evening, at nine o’clock, you will 
find a guide and horses at the gate of the 
town: you will be taken to Porto Longone. 
The commandant has been authorized to 
furnish you with the necessary quarantine 
documents. He knows nothing ; say nothing 
to him. At midnight a felucca {will leave 
the port, by which you will reach Naples. 
I am sorry to have hurt your feelings by of- 
fering money to you, but I thought you might 
be in want of it. Adieu, Monsieur ; be cau- 


, | tious. I hope we shall soon meet again, and 


I shall acknowledge, in a manner worthy 
of your. merits, your exertions in favour of 
the country and of myself.” 

Hardly had I gone down to the town, when 
he sent for me agai “* T have considered,” 
said he, ‘‘ that itis desirable that I should 
know what regiments are stationed in the 
eigth and tenth military divisions, and the 
names of the commanding officers. You will 
undertake to procure this information during 
your journey, and transmit it to me without 
the slightest delay. Write triplicates of 
your letters. Send one by way of Genoa, 
the second by Leghorn, and the third by Ci- 
vita Vecchia. You will take care to write 
this name legibly (here he gave me a memo- 
randum containing the name of an inhabitant 
of the island). Fold your letters in a busi- 
ness-like way. In order that the secret of 
your correspondence may not be discovered, 
should any aceident ‘happen, you will put 
your intelligence in the shape of commercial 
transactions, and you will imitate the usual 
style of bankers. I will suppose, for exam- 
ple, that between Chambery and Lyon, 
going by the way of Grenoble, there are five 
regiments. You will write to me....in my 
way I have seen the five merchants whom you 
mentioned ; their views continue the same: 
| your credit is increasing daily. The concern 
will turn out well ....do you understand me?” 
“Yes, Sire; but how am I to send the 
names of the colonels and the generals in 
command ?” — ‘‘ Transpose_ the letters of 
their names, and nothing will be more easy. 
There is not a single colonel or general whom 





I do not’ know, and I shall soon be able to 
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recompose their names.”—But, Sire, the ana- 
grams which I shall make will perhaps be &o 
uncouth, that it will be seen at the post-office, 
that the names are disguised on purpose.” — 
*‘Do you think, then, that they amuse them- 
selves at the post-office by opening and read- 
ing all the letters of business which pass 
through? They could not get through 
them. Ihave attempted to unravel the cor- 
respondence carried on under the disguise of 
banking transactions, but I could never suc- 
ceed. The post-office is like the police, 
only fools are caught ; yet think of any other 
method : I shall have no objection.” — + 
After I had considered a little’ while, I 

said to the Emperor, “‘ Sire, there is a me- 
thod which perhaps will do. Your majesty 
has the imperial calendar.’'—* Yes, sure.’ 
—‘Well, Sire, the calendar contains the 
lists of the general officers and colonels of the 
army. Now, I will suppose, for example, 
that the regiment quartered at Chambery is 
commanded by Colonel Paul. I look into 
the calendar, and I find that Paul stands 
forty-seven in the list of colonels. I will also 
suppose that, between ourselves, ‘ bill of ex- 
change ’ means ‘ colonel’ or ‘general.’ Then 
I shall write to your Majesty, I have seen 
your correspondent at Chambery; he has 

aid me the amount of your bill of exchange, 
No. 47. Your Majesty will turn to your 
Majesty's calendar, oid then your Majesty 
will see, that the 47th colonel who commands 
the regiment of Chambery, is called ‘ Paul.’ 
And, lastly, in order that your Majesty may 
be able to tell when I speak of a colonel, a 
general, or a marshal, I shall take take care 
to indicate the rank of the officer by one, 
two, or three dots, placed after the ‘ No.’ 
The colonel will have one dot. No..; the 
general two, No. .., &c.” —“ Very good, 
very good. Here is a calendar for you. 
Bertrand has one which I will take.”’ 

The calendar given to me by the Emperor 

was richly bow: and stamped with the im- 

erial arms. I tore off the binding. The 

mperor net walking up and down, and 
saying, as he laughed, “ It is really excellent ; 
they will never be able to see through it.” 
When I had finished, he said, “‘ One thought 
brings on another. I have asked myself how 
you would manage to write to me, if you 
should have any thing of unexpected import- 
ance to communicate. For instance, bor 
poe any extraordinary event should make 
you think that my disembarkation ought to 
be accelerated or retarded ; if the Bourbons 
were to be on their guard ; ia/short, I know 
not what.” 1 silent, and then 
began again. “TI only know one way to pro- 
vide for it: the eoulldiened which T phoce in 
you ought to be unbounded. © I will give you 
the key to a cipher which was composed fcr 
my use, in order that I might employ it in 


corresponding with my family under the.» 


most impoftant circumstances. I need not 
tell you that you must keep it with care 
always carry it about you, lest it should be 
lost : and if the smallest danger arises, burn 
it or tear it at the slightest suspicion. With 
this cipher you may write any thing tome 
which you like. I would rather that you 
should use it, than be under the necessity of 
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coming back, or of sending 
tome.: If they intercept a letter written in 
_my cipher, it will take them three months to 
read it ; whilst the capture of an agent might 
ruin allin an instant.” He then went and 
looker out his cipher ; he nade me employ 
it under his é¢yes, and delivered it to me, ex- 
horting me not to use it unless all other 
modes of communication should become in- 
sufficient.” 

The Emperor continued, ‘‘ J do not sup- 
pose that you will have occasion tu return 
1ere before my departure, unless the sudden 
everthrow of our projects should force you to 
seck an asylum here. In such a case, a 
prise me of your intended return, and I will 
send for you to any place which you may 
naine. But we must hope that victory will 
declare for us. She loves France....You 
have not spoken to me about the affair of 
Excelmans: if such a thing had happened 
in my time, I should have thought myself 
lost: when the authority of the master is 
not recognised, all is over. The more I 
think upon the matter (here he displayed a 
sudden emotion), the more I am convinced 
that Frarive is mine, and that the patriots 
and the army will receive me with open 
arms.”—“‘Yes, Sire, I swear to you, upon 
ty soul, the people and the army will de- 
clare for you as soon as they hear your name, 
as soon as they see the caps of your grena- 
diers,”—** Provided the people do seck to 
do themselves justice before my arrival, 
a popular revolution would alarm foreign 
powers: they would dread the contagion of 
é€xample. They know that royalty only 
hangs. by a thread, that it does not agree 
with the ideas of the age ; they would sooner 
see me seize the throne, than allow the peo- 
ple to give itto me. They have re-estab- 
blished the Bourbons in order to convince 
the people that the rights of sovereigns are 
sacred and inviolable. They have blunder- 
ed. They would have done more for the 
cause of legitimacy by leaving ny son there, 
than by re-establishing Louis XVIII. My 
dynasty had been recognised by France 
and by Europe ; it had been consecrated by 
the Pope. They ought to have respect- 
ed it. By abusing the rights of victory, 
it was in their power to deprive me of the 
throne : but it was unjust, odious, impolitic, 
to pave the son on account of the wrongs 
of his father, and to deprive him.of his in- 
heritance. I was not an usurper : they may 
say so.as long as they like’; nobody will be- 
lieve therm. The English, the Italians, the 
Germans, are now too enlightened to allow 
themselves to be crammed with old ideas, 
with antiquated notiens, In the eyes of na- 
tions, the sovereign who is chosen by the 


entirety of the nation, will always be the le- | | 


gitimate sovereign....The sovereigns who 
- sent their ambassadors to me with servile 
solemnity ; who placed in my bed a girl of 
their breed; who called me their brother, 
and Who, after dotig-all this, have stigma- 
izedime as an usurper, they have spit in 
their own faces by trying fo spit at me. 
They have degraded the majesty of kings. 
They have covered majesty with mud. 
What is the natne of an Emperor? A word 


any messepger 


like any other. If I had no better title than 
that, when I shall present myself to future 
ages they would scorn me. My institutions, 
my benefactions, my victories—these’ are 
the true titles of my glory. Let them call 
me a Corsican, a corporal, an usurper.. I 
don’t care .. I shall nay be ‘the object of 
wonder, perhaps of verfération, in all future 
time. My name, new as it is, will live from 
age to age, ‘whilst the ndmes of all these 
kings, and their royal progeny, will be for- 
gotten before the worms will have had time 
to consume their carcases.” The Emperor 
stopped, and then comtinued; “1 forget 
that time is precious ; I will not detain you 
any longer. Adieu, Monsieur ; @mbrace ine, 
and depart; my thoughts and good wishes 
follow you.”—Two hours afterwards I was 
at sea. 





Miscellanies : by the Rev. Richard War- 
ner, Reetor of Great Chalfield, Wilts, 
&c. &c. Bath and London, 1819. 
12mo. 2 vols. 


As the principal papers of this Miscel- 
lany have been published in various pe- 
riodical works, of considerable or limit- 
ed circulation, and are now only pre- 
sented in a collected farm, we shall do 
little more than notice the contents, and 
transcribe a specimen. 


The first volume ccnsists of Essays 
on the Decay of Intellect ; the Admira- 
tion of Learning and Talent; Reason 
and Insanity ; the Sceptic Reclaimed ; 
an account of Mr. Hamard, a French 
Emigrant; and an Elistorical Sketch of 
the Book of Common Prayer: the se- 
cond comprizes—The Story Teller, with 
Anecdotes; the Jokes of Hierocles ; 
and a Biographical Memoir of the Rev. 
Wm. Gilpin, From these truly mis- 
cellaneous pieces, we. shall select ex- 
mere of the grave and of the gay ; 
and first from the History of the Com- 
pilation of the Book of Common Prayer. 
After a judicious exposition of the con- 
duct of our Eighth Henry, on his rup- 
ture with the Pope, respecting his di- 
vorce, the author says— 


Happily for the interests of true religion, 
Henry was at the time of this quarrel, sur- 
rounded by wise and good men, who had long 
ardently wished for a reformation of the 
national faith. Of these, the venerable Cran- 
mer, and the active Cromwell, were the 
cliaracters ; who wisely availed them- 
selves of .Henry’s in ion, and of the 
influence they at that time possessed in his 
esteem and Opinion, to confirm his resolu- 
tion of thro off the Papal yoke, and to 
render this om from superstitions thral- 
dom the means of — a purer religion 
over their own country.. With the King’s 
Ranction, thetefore, and (it should seem) 
‘assistance also, these able friends of the Re- 





evensong. 


THE LITERARY: GAZETTE, AND 


English and Latin, published and ‘citculated , 
a small volume of devotional tracts, entitled 
the spe i Primer; calculated to do away 
many of the erroneous notions, and to soften 
many of the superstitious prejudices, with 
which Popery had filled the minds of the 
people ; as. well as to infuse into them a 
nowledge o: the simple truths and spiritual 
doctrines of the gospel, and of the duties 
and obligations necessarily resulting there- 
from. So-ardent and general was the desire 
for religious information, that the first im- 
pression of the King’s Primer was speedily 
disposed of; and in the year 1535 another 
edition, on a larger size, and enriched with 
many valuable additions, was put forth to 
gratify the on impatience for this popular 
manual. Of this second edition the contents 
are as follows :—a godly preface ; an expo- 
sition of ‘the commandments, and of the 
creed; a confession; directions concerning 
prayer; an exposition of the Lord’s prayer ; 
a prayer to our Creator; prayers for various 
states of men; an office for all states ; a dis- 
sertation on good works ; an exhortation to 
expect the cross, and to bear it patiently ; 
matins or morning service ; lauds, or acts of 
praise; evensong; the seven penitential 
psalins; the litany; a coatemplation on 
psalm li. ; a prayer to our Saviour; the his- 
tory of Christ’s passion ; a practical discourse 
on the passion ; instructions for children; a 
catechetical dialogue ; prayers against blind- 
ness and hardness of heart ; various prayers 
and thanksgivings ; the Dirige, or office for 
the souls of the dead; commendations ; and 
the collects, epistles, and gospels, through- 
out the year, with expositions of them. This 
volume may be considered as the parent of 
our present Book of Common Prayer ; for 
although, during the times of Popery in this 
country, the forms of the Liturgy had always 
been in the hands of the laity, under the 
names of breviaries,* missals and rituas ; 
yet these being written in Latin, (an un- 
nown tongue to the bulk of the community) 
and being full of idolatrous prayers, and su- 
perstitious services, were neither ao. 
to the laity, nor could have furnished them 
with sound doctrine, nor led them to right 
practice, had they been. generally understood. 
The royal authority enjoined either the pub- 
lic or private use of the volume of services 
called “the King’s Primer.” But this 
sanction was perhaps unnecessary for ensur- 
ing its free and general circulation, as the 
eople themselves were sufficiently pre 
for its favourable reception ; a fact that was 
clearly evinced by its rapid sale; very many 





* Breviaries contained matins, — 
service ; duds, or acts of praise ; and vespers, 

‘ Missale, or mass-books, contained 
the communion service, with the collects, epistles, 
and gospels, to be used throughout the year. 
The Rituals contained the occasional services ; 
baptism, matrimony, visitation of the sick, form 
of burial, &c. These books of liturgical ser- 
vices differed frequently from each other in the 
forms and arrangement of their contents, in dif- 
ferent places. Those chiefly in use in this king- 
dom were the Breviaries, ls, and Rituals 
of Sarum, York, Lincol, Hereford, and Ben- 
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ditions being called for in the course of a 
few years. 
In 1535 the Bible, translated into 


- English, was first- given to the public ; 


and in the year ensuing the original of 
the thirty-nine Articles, which were 
finally settled in 1662, 


The year 1537 was marked by fresh en- 
deavours of the reformers to accomplish 
their great and salutary work. Cranmer, 
Latimer, and other prelates (nominated as 
a committee for that and other purposes, by 
the convocation held in 1536,) drew up and 
published a compendium of religious instruc- | 
tion called, “< The Institution of a Christen 
Man,. coateynyng the Exposytion or Inter- 
pretation of the Commune Crede, of the 
Seven Sacramentes, of the Ten. Commande- 
ments, and of the Pater Noster, and the 
Ace Maria, Justyfication, and Purga- 
tory.” This treatise, consisting of rules of 
faith and practice, (having been revised and 
cotrected by the king, and again reviewed by 
Cranmer, in 1540,) continued to be in ge- 
eral request and use till the year 154); 
when it was superseded ty an enlarged and 
improved edition of the same work, altered, 
however, in matter and arrangement, and 
hearing the new title of “ A necessary Dov- 
trine and Erudition for any Christian Man, 
set forth by the King’s Majesty of England, 
&e.” It was called the “‘ King’s Book,” and 
designed for a standard of Christian belief, 
and contained the following articles or trea- 
tises: —** The Declaration of faith. The ar- 
ticles of our belief, called the Creed. The 
Seven Sacraments. The Ten Command- 
ments of Manights Ged. Our Lord’s Prayer, 
called the Pater Noster. The salutation of 
the angel, called the Ave Maria. An article 
of free-will. An article of justification. An 
article of good works. Of prayer for souls 
departed.” In the year following the publi- 
cation of this book, another step was made 
in the progress of reformation, as well as a 
tmall advance in the introduction of a na- 
tional liturgy ; namely, the printing and cir- 
culating of a form of procession, drawn up 
in the English tongue, entitled, “ An ex- 


hortation to prayer, thought meet by his |.- 


Majesty and his clergy, to be read to thé 
people ; also a litany with suffrages, to be 
said or sung in time of the processions.” 

* * . 


We have seen above, that some steps had 
already been taken for providing the people 
with intelligible religious services, by the 
publication of the King’s Primer, the Form 
of Procession, and the Necessary Doctrine 
and Erudition for any Christian Man ; but 
these did not amount to the establishment of 
& general and uniform liturgy, nor were 
they attended with any compulsory —- 
Hon to ensure their exelusive use. Much 
had hitherto been left to the discretion of the 
officiating clergy, who, in the perfotmance 
of public worship, seem either to have con- 

the use of the popish services, with- 
out making any alteration in them, or to 
have adopted only partially the new ones 
Prepared by the reformers. A committer, 
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therefore, was appointed to draw up in 
English a book of services for the gencral 
use of the church ; which consisted of Arel- 
bishop Cranmer ; Thomas Geodrich, bishop 
of Ely ; Henry Holbeach, alias Randes, bi- 
shop of Lineoln; Ge Day, bishop of 
Chichester ; John Skip, bishop of Hereford ; 
Thomas Thirlby, bishop of Westminster ; 
Nicholas Ridley, bishop of Rochester ; Dr. 
William May, dean of St. Paul’s, London ; 
Dr. John Taylor, dean (afterwards bishop) 
of fincoln ; Dr. Simon Heynes, dean of 
Exeter; Dr. John Redmayne, master of 


| Trinity College in Cambridge ; Dr. Richard 


Cox, dean of Christchurch in Oxford ; and 
Mr. Thomas Robertson, archdeacon of Lei- 
cester. ‘These divines entered with such ar- 
dour upon this business, * and continued it 
with such perseverance, that in a few months 
they had ‘prepared for public use all the 
offices for morning and evening prayer, for 
Sundays and holidays ; as well as the forms 
for baptism, confirmation, matrimony, bu- 
rial of the dead, &c. &c. The book being 
completed, it was by Cranmer presented to 
the young king, kone VI.] who received it 
with every mark of delight. Parliament imme- 
diately(viz. at the close of the year 1548) con- 
firmed its authority, and enjoined its general 
use, under the title of ““ The Book of Common 
Prayer, and Administration of the Sacra- 
ments, and other Rites and Ceremonies of 
the Church ; after the Use of the Church of 
England.” 

A new and corrected edition, under 
the name of the New Service, was pub- 
lished in April 1552. 


The alterations of most importance adopt- 
ed in this new edition were as follow. 
The appointment of the sentences, exrhorta- 
tion, confession, and absolution, to be read 
at the beginning of the morning and evening 
services, which in the first Common Prayer 
Book began with the Lord’s Prayer; the re- 
jection of prayers for souls departed, both in 
the communion office, and in that for the 
burial of the dead ; of the inz ocatign of the 
Holy Ghost, in the consecration of the £u- 
charist; of the prayer of oblation, that fol- 





* The commissioners assembled in the month 
of May, 1548, and came immediately to the 
unanimous resolution, that, setting aside all pre- 
judice, they would reject nothing of what was 
already done to their hand, merely throngh love 
of change; but only endeavour to restore the 
public-zitual to the simplicity of the serviec of 
the primitive church, by abolishing the super- 
stitious errors and ceremonies with which Popery 
had encumbered the worship of God. The com- 
missioners, therefore, eutered upon an ex- 
amination of the Breviaries, Missals, and Rituals, 
in general use, as well as the book of offices ; 
and scrupulously comparing therir with ancient 
liturgies, and the ritual compositions of the ear 
fathers, they adopted whatever had the authority 
of scripture, and the sanction of pure ecclesiastical 
antiquity on its side; and rejeeted whatever was 
coutrary thereto, or which was in itself trifling, 
idle, or superstitions. Dr. Bennet has made a 
curious calculation of that proportion of our 
present offices which has been borrowed from 
Popish litargies, and states it as not exceeding 
one fourteenth part. 





ly | for “the Cl 


to be mixed with the sacramental wine ; of 
the use of of in baptism ; and of the unction 
ofthe sick. Certain hymns also were intro- 
duced after the lessons; some occasional 
prayers at the end of the litany were ‘added, 
and different rubrics were inserted. Te ten 
commandments were appointed to be read 
after the collect, in the beginning of the 
communion service, and the short petition 
which follows each commandment was in- 
serted. The Aadits of the officiatiny minister 
prescribed by the former book were, by the 
present one, ordered to be laid aside; and a 
rubric was added at the end of the commu- 
nion service to explain the reason of kneeling 
at the sacrament. 

In 1553 Cranmer drew up “ A Short 
Catechism,"’ which was adopted; but in 
the reign of Mary the labours of reform 
were buried in the ves of Martyrs. 
On the accession of Elizabeth— 

Maiy’s act of repeal was reversed; and 
measures were taken, and commissioners 
appointed, for another review of Edward’s 
Book of Common Prayer. The commis- 
sioners were, Dr. Parker, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ; Dr. Guest, Dean of 
Canterbury ; Dr. Cox and Dr. May, (com- 
missioners for a sitnfilar purpose in Edwaril’s 
time; Dr. Grindal, bishop of London; Dr. 
Sandys, afterwarfls bisliop of Woreester ; 
Dr. Whitehead ; Dr. Bill ; and. Dr. Pilking- 
ton, afterwards bishop of Durham. ‘These 
learned and pious men commenced their 
task in December, 1558, and completed it 
in the ensuing April, when Parliament rati- 
fied the review, with one amendment only, 
that of enjoining the communicants to kneel, 
instead of standing, when they received the 
elements of bread and wine. With this 
amendment the new book was commanied 
to be received into public use on the festival 
of St. John the Baptist, 1559. Amongst 
some other alterations of a trifling or verbal 
nature, the following were suggested by the 
commissioners, and adopted in the Book of 
Common Prayer now under cunsideration. 
The place in which the morning and evening 
service should be read (which hitherto had 
been the chancel) was left to the — 
ment of the ordinary. Proper first lessons 
for Sundays ; for hither- 
to these for the day of the month had been 
regularly used on the Lord’s day. The very 
harsh aud objectionable deprecation in the 
litany was omitted: “‘ From the tyranny of 
the bishop of Rome, and all his detestable 
enormities, good Lord deliver us.” The in- 
tercessions for the Queen were incorporated 
into the same service ; and towards the con- 
elusion of it, “‘ A Prayer for the Queen’s 
Mi ” «vas introduced ; together with that 
vy and people ;” and the beau- 
tiful collect which commences with these 
words, ** O God, whose’natare and property 
is ever to have mercy and forgive.” The 
habits of the officiating ministers, enjoined 
by the first book of King Edward, and pro- 
hrbited by the second, were ordered te 
be adopted. The rubric, which was added 


were now appointed 





at the conclusion of the communion service, 
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iu the second book of King Edward VI. denying 
Christ’s corpora! and real presence in the ou 
sacrament, was now left out; and in ordersti 
further to conciliate the Roman Catholics, 
and unite the nation in one faith and mode of 
worship, the royal injunctions X 5g os 
commanded, that the sacramental bread, 
which the rubric only enjoined to be of the 
finest wheaten flour, should be made of a 
round form, similar in shape to the wafer 
used in the Romish mass. 

Under the house of Stuart the Puri- 
tans and Presbyterians endeavoured to 
introduce other changes ; but the Church 
Commissioners, on a review, adopted 
only a few slight typographical and ver- 
hal alterations ; by which our Book of 
Common Prayer, as it now exists, was 
definitively settled, as we have above 
stated, in 1662. 

We have thought that these historical 
particulars, in a condensed shape, might 
he agreeably quoted, especially as, 
though well known to Divines and 
Scholars, they are scattered over so 
many large works, as to be far from 
familiar to the general reader. We 
shall now close with a few examples of 
the Story Teller, and Jokes of Hierocles, 
from the second volume. 

Smuggling, it a rs, is not an exclusive 
chanpetetietie of t e English nation. Our 
neighbours the French are ep to all the tricks 
a artifices of the system, and play off upon 
John Bull a variety of impositions in the line 
of contraband trade. A short time after the 
frestoration of intercourse between France and 

England, a countryman of ours who was tra- 
velling throuhy the Netherlands and Flanders, 
on toParis,made a purchase at Brussels of 1007. 
worth of lace, which he intended to convey 
home, free of duty, as a present to his wife. 
According to the present regulations on the 
continent, a heavy impost is paid, at the 
frontier towns, on all articles of Flemish 
manufacture, which are brought from thence 
into France. Of this the gentleman was not 
aware ; and of course when he reached the 
frontier town, his lace was seized by the offi- 
ver of the customs. He tried every means 
to regain the packet from the harpy, but 
without success. He was given to under- 
stand that no compromise could be made ; 
and that the duty, which was a heavy one, 
must be paid. Unwilling to lose what he 
had already advanced, and at the same time 
exceedingly disinclined to pay a considerable 
additional sum for an article, which, after 
all, was of no essential importance, he was 
balancing in his mind whether he should re- 
lingquish or redeem it; when he received a 
packet from the custom-house containing the 
object of his anxiety ; and a note, informing 
him, that the officer begged to return his 
lace, with an apology for having seized it ; 
“* for that, on a close inspection, it was dis- 
covered that the article was of English and 
not Brussels manufacture ; and therefore not 
liable to the duty.” * ‘ 
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House of Commons, in the year 1795, for 
a reward of 1000/. to be granted to Mr. El- 
kington, whom he stated to be the dest art- 
ist for draining the country; Mr. Jekyll, 
who sat next to him, whispered in his ear, 
** you forget the King of ssia, and the 
Emperor of Germany; who have . shewn 
themselves infinitely more successful artists 
for draining the country, and have already 
been mech better paid for it.” 

Few peenane are more remarkable for those 
sprightly conccits in conversation, which, by 
a strange misnomer, are called good things, 
than the Rev. S—d—y Sm—th. An ac- 
quaintance of his some time since expressing 
his doubts, whether he would find a residence 
upon his country living altogether accordant 
to his taste, or rural pursuits suited to a man 
of London habits; the witty clerk replied, 
“* You are entirely mistaken, Sir, the situa- 
tion is precisely what I could wish. I have 
always had a little green spot in my heart, 
and ever looked forward with pleasure to the 
Suture in Rus? | 

David, the painter, was a monster of cru- 
elty He was intimately acquainted with 
Robespierre, whom he much resembled in 
character; and was accustomed to say, ‘If 
Ilove blood, it is because nature has given 
me that disposition.” He attended the 
execution of his friends Danton and Camille 
Desmoulins, as a spectacle connected with 
his improvement in the art of painting ; and 
at the time of the massacre of the prisoners 
at La Force, in September 1792, he was 
composedly making sketches from the dying 
and the dead. Reboul asked him what he 
was doing? ‘“ Iam catching,” said he, “ the 
last convulsions of nature, in these scoun- 
drels.” 


The old Grecian has furnished many 
a modern wit with matter.—ex. gr. 


A * Pedant, meeting his friend, thus 
addressed him, “ In a dream the other night, 
I spoke to you.” “ I crave your pardon,” 
returned the other, “ for not attending to 
you.” 

A Pedant visiting a sick man, asked 
how he was? The patient being too far 
gone to answer, the other cursed him, and 
exclaimed, ‘‘I wish I were ili myself, that 
I might treat you with the same incivility, 
when you inquired after my health.” 

A Pedant having dreamt one night 
that a nail had run into his foot, and given 
him great pain, put a bandage round the 
pst A friend accidentally met him, and 
earning the cause of his limb being swathed, 
inquired how he could think of sleeping 
without shoes ? 

A Pedant had carefully sealed the head 
of a cask of excellent wine which belonged 





* The original ‘word is Syeragixecs; a word 
to which we have'no corresponding single term 
in the English language. It does not so much 
convey the idea of a pedant, or dull, learned 
coxcomb, as that of a man whose mind has 
been completely absorbed, and time entirely en- 
grossed, by books, or rather, by the trifling 
disputes of the schools, to the exclusion of all 
observation of of living manners, and al) expe- 
rience of the commtea affairs of life, 





When Sir John Siaclair thoved in the 





—— 
to him, in order to secure its contents from 
being purloined. One of his slaves, however, 
perforated the vessel..at.the bottom, and 
drew off part of the -wine. The pedant, ‘ex. 

ressing his surprise at the decrease 6f ‘the 
iquor, a friend recommended him to exa- 
mine the lower part of the cask.  Block- 
head,” replied the pedant, “ it is not the 
bottom but the top of my wine which I have 
lost.” 

One Pedant meeting another said to 
him, “‘ Why I heard that your were dead.” 
His friend replied, ‘* you see, however, that 
Tam alive.” ‘So you say,” returned he, 
** but the man who gave me-the account was 
more worthy of credit than yourself.” 

A Pedant, wishing to cross: a: ferry, 
entered the boat on horseback. On lieing 
asked his reason for so doing ; “ That I may 
make haste,” said he. 


These may suffice for the illustration 
of the Rev. author's production ; and 
we have only to add, that the seeming 
incongruity of subject is not so observ- 
able when divided into separate volumes, 
as when thus brought together in our 
review. 





‘The History and Antiquities of the Metro- 


politan Church of York ; illustrated by 
a series of Engravings, of Views, Ele- 
vations, Plans, and Details of the 
Architecture of that Edifce ; with Bi- 
ographical Anecdotes of the Archbishops. 
By John Britton, F. S.A. London, 
1819, 4to, pp, 96. 
In our Volume for the year 1818, will 
be found (at page 503,) an account of 
Mr. Britton’s immediately preceding 
volume, the History of Winchester Ca- 
thedral. The praises bestowed on that 
beautiful performance, are equally me- 
rited by the present, which possesses 
the same antiquarian research dwelling 
on the instructive rather than on the 
controversial ; the same admirable illus- 
trations of the subject by suberb en- 
gravings ; and the same means of pleas- 
ing the mind and eye by its composition 
and ornaments. ‘The public is, indeed, 
much the author's debtor for this ele- 
gant and useful work ; and it is with re- 
gret we observe it stated in the preface, 
that « pursuit of such national concern- 
ment is persevered in, to the detriment 
of its able and zealous follower.’ Be- 
sides Winchester, Salisbury and Nor- 
wich have already been described and 
delineated ; and we see it announced 
that the histories of other Cathedrals 
are in a forward state of preparation : 





+ This puts us in mind of an ancedote told 
of our good King George the IId.; who, being 
overtaken by a viclert tempest on his passage to 
Holland, exclaimd, with great agitation, “ De- 
ble my guard.” 
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we trust that encouragement and re- 
ward will accelerate their appearance i 
the literary horizon. . 

The See of York was founded by Edwin 
the Saxon king of Northumberland, early in 
the seventh century; and the first Church, 
or mere temporary structure, erected about 
the year 627, after his majesty’s baptism 
there by Paulinus. This Paulinus was at no 

at distance of time, consecrated by Hono- 
rius, and became the first Archbishop of 
York. The minstcr, now standing, was 
built after the year 1171, all those before it, 
having been destroyed by various accidents ; 
and the author thus characterizes it— 

That York Cathedral is a noble, a magni- 
ficent, and even a sublime structure, will be 
readily allowed by the impartial and discrimi- 
nating antiquary :—that it is peculiarly im- 
posing and impressive as a whole must also 
be admitted, and that it presents many beau- 
tiful features and details, few persons will 
have the temerity to deny. The Cathedral 
of Lincoln has, however, many local and in- 
dividual beauties, which command admira- 
tion; and which, on comparative examina- 
tion, may appear to excel the corresponding 
parts of York. Jt would be bordering on 
impertinence and folly to pronounce in gene- 
ral terms on the preeminence of either. 
Each has its own and its exclusive beauty ; 
éach is entitled to the careful study of the 
architect and antiquary ; and each has its pe- 
culiar monuments, architectural details, and 
history. * . 

As a distant object, this edifice assumes a 
lofty and imposing aspect. Its three towers 
are seen preeminent ahove the city houses, 
and the parochial churches ; whilst the nu- 
merous crocketed pinnacles, at the west end 
and gables, display at once intricacy, variety, 
and picturesque beauty. Though this church 
has not the advantage of a lofty, or scarcely 
an elevated scite, yet it appears very high 
by comparison with its neighbouring build. 
ings ; and is seen like a noble forest tree 
amidst a shrubbery from every approach to 
the city. It is difficult to point out any 
single spot that commands it to the greatest 
advantage, yet from the rampart between 
Micklegate and the water tower, it may be 
regarded as peculiarly magnificent and fine. 
Hence the three towers, with their pinnacles, 
open parapets, and bold sculpture, are seen 
to rise sublimely above the houses. Indeed, 
it may be compared to a mountain starting 
out of a plain: and thus attracting all the at- 
tention and admiration of a spectator. ‘The 
petty, humble dwellings of men appear to 
crouch at its feet; whilst its own vastness and 
beauty impress the observer with awe and 
sublimity. It aspires heavenwards, and thus 
denotes its pristine appropriation. From the 
station now allu to (see Plate XII.) is 
seen a congregated mass of houses, with the 
guildhall, oe two or three towers, to the 
right of the cathedral ; whilst in the middle 
distance is presented the busy traftic of the 
navigable Ouse ; to the left the eye is pleas- 
ingly relieved and soothed by an open lawn, 
with the picturesque ruins of St. Mary’s Ab- 


tract of country. ‘The foreground is both 
curious and picturesque. “On the brow of a 
high bank, with a — scarp and eounter- 
searp, is an embattled wall, with a terrace 
walk of communication on the inside: at 
irregular intervals are projecting bastions, 
for the purpose of enfilading the wall *. 
This fortification extended round the whole 
city, excepting at the places where the river 
intersected it. On the opposite banks, at 
these points, there were fortified towers, 
from which chains formerly extended across 
the river. 

The approaches to the Cathedral are all 
abensallle. iy + 

There is nothing remarkable among 
the monuments in this cathedral; and 
of its relics we notice none worthy of 
particular remark, save one. 


The most important, as well as the most 
curious antient relic, is a large ivory horn, 
which was formerly handsomely adorned 
with gold, and suspended by a ya of the 
same metal; an inscription on it states that 
the horn was given to the Cathedral by Ulphus, 
Prince of West Deira, with all his lands and 
revenues. Being lost, Henry Lord Fairfax 
at length restored it. The Dean and Chap- 
ter ornamented it anew, A. D. 1675, 

Carnden mentions this horn, and cites an 
antient author, who thus describes the dona- 
tion of which it served as a token. “ Ulphus 
governed in the western part of Deira, and 
on account of an altercation between his elder 
and younger sons, about the succession to 
his domains after his death, he presently 
made them both fairly equal. For he re- 

aired immediately to York, and filling the 

orn, from which he usually drank, with 

wine, and kneeling before the altar, he gave 
all his lands and rents to God and Saint Peter, 
prince of the apostles.” By this horn the 
church holds several lands of great value, 
not far from York on the east, and which 
are still called ‘‘ de Terra Ulphi.” 

Before we dismiss the literary portion 
of this publication, we must take the 
liberty of advising preater terseness and 
precision to the. writer, in his future 
productions. The second period in his 
book is a proof of bad taste, in these 
respects ; and the same meaning would 





* As the fortified Walls of York constitute 
not only a peculiar, but a highly interesting 
historical feature to the city, it is truly lament- 
able to witness the wanton and vulgar dilapida- 
tion to which they are daily subjected. Instead 
of being cautiously protected and preserved by 
those persons whose duty it is to guard and up- 
hold them, and who are invested with an annual 
income for that purpose, they are suffered gra- 
dually to moulder away. Indeed they are some- 
times battered down for the materials to be ap- 
propriated to a hog-stye, or for some other 
equally trivial purpose. ‘The four ancient forti- 
fied gates, or bars, are also fast approaching to 
ruin. One of these, Monk-Bar, is probably the 
most curious arid perfect specimen of this sort of 
architecture in the kingdom: and therefore is 
very interesting to the antiquary and archi- 
tect. 
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have been infinitely better expressed had 
he left out several of the words which 
are tautalogical, and rather confusing 
than strengthening tothe sense, The 
italics in our quotation will designate the 
blemish. 

Our more immediate purpose is the Cathe- 
dral or Minster; the history of which is so 
blended and combined with other collateral 
and coincident subjects, of a provincial and 
ecclesiastical nature, that we. occasionally 
advert to them. 

Of the plates we can hardly say too 
much. Accurate details, imposing ge 
neral views, excellent selection, and in 
finite skill in execution, are their distin- 
guishing features. The Crypt under the 
Altar, by J. Scott, is solemn and sub- 
lime: the South Transept by J. Le 
Keux, exquisitely touched, and full of 
sweet effect ; the centre doorway to the 
west front, by the same, similarly beau- 
tiful ; the Minster from the Ramparts, 
S. Rawle, eminently fine; the View 
from N. to S. transept, one of the pret- 
tiest interiors we ever saw; and the 
Capitals, plate X XXI. forcible and rich. 
There is a strange apparent want of 
proportion from the obliquity of several 
of the views ; but we presume that this 
is consistent with the rules of perspec- 
tive: otherwise the change of shape, 
and departure from relative position, 
which it introduces, might be advanta- 
geously avoided. 

We shall merely add, that there were 
83 Archbishops of York, from 625, to the 
er Any, and 63 deans from the time of 

Vin. II. The Crypt under the Choir is the 
most ancient part, viz. 1171; then the 8. 
Transept 1227 ; the North afew years later ; 
the Chapter House 1291 to 1330; the Nave 
and Ailes of the same date; the Choir 1361 
to 1405; the Central Tower 1370; and the 
Western Tower 1402. 

There are in all 36 engravings, and 
every one finished in a masterly style. 








Burckhardt's Nubian Travels, 4to. 
(Concluded.) 


- From the geographical details re- 
spectiug the routes of African pilgrims, 
in our last, we again turn with pleasure 
to the personal travels of our interest- 
ing author. 

June 17th.—in riding along a gravelly 
plain, thickly covered with thorny trees,’ we 
started several female ostriches, which are 
known from the males by the darker colour 
of their plumage ; they at first ran off, with- 
out appearing to be much frightened ; but 
followed the caravan for upwards of an hour, 
at the distance of about two gun shots, 


The author mentions in a former 
part, that black ostrich feathers were 
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articles of traffic; the white being sold 
privately to Souakin merchants.. They 
now be to ascend the mountains. 
On the 19th, he continues— 


After a march of nine hours, (the general 
direction N. N.E.) four of which had been 
occupied in as , we came to a spot 
where the valley, having reached the summit, 
becomes level for about five hundred yards ; 
here we encam We had met with se- 
veral’ Hadendoa families near the pools of 
water; and, as they are reputed to be great 
thieves, we determined to continue our 
miarch thus far, as we thought they would 
follow us no farther in the woods. One of 
the men asserted, that in coming up the val- 
ley he had seen a monkey among the trees, 
and I was informed that these animals are 
not unfrequently met with in this place, and 
that they are very common on the western 
road to Souakin, whieh leads over the same 
chain of mountains: We saw gazelles, 
and several hares. The heat of the day, 
which had become particularly oppressive in 
the lower plain, between the high mountains, 
was here succeeded by a chilling cold. We 
lighted many fires, and the fear of robbers 
7 us awake the greater part of the night. 
I killed a scorpion just by my fire. 

The climate here is delicious and in- 
vigorating. 

Notwithstanding the steepness of the 
exhibiting eau trees to a me summit, 
exhibiting an ting and novel sight to 
me, who had seen nothing like it since I 

uitted Syria. There are numberiess ravines, 
through which the torrents are precipitated 
into the plain during the rains, when they 
must form so many cascades boiling over the 
rocks, and pening altogether a grand 
spectacle. Many Sedar trees grow in the 
plain. Here again the slaves caught locusts, 
which they roasted over the fire, after 
taking out the entrails. From Wady Moez 
we continued over even but rocky ground, 
four hours farther, when we halted. 

June 23d.—The country before us pre- 
sented a valley (called Wady Osyr) of at least 
four hours in breadth, bordered on the east 
side by low hills. We continued our route 
close to the high western chain ; the whole 
pee is full of trees and shrubs, and in every 
ow ground was herbage, now parched up. 
We passed another encampment of Haden- 


daa, with herds of camels; they ap- 
pear to live in perfect security from 
any surprise by their enemies. We also met 


a travelling party of Hadendoa, with their 
women and tents; the women were seated 
upon the camels, on high saddles, fantasti- 
cally with three or four poles 

out in front, beyond the animal’s 


head, ing the extremities ornamented 
with bunches of black ostrich feathers. 
The » like the Arabian Bedouins 


seem to display elegance of equipment in the 
decorations of their women : leathern 
tassels of different sizes, small bells, and 
whites hells, from the Read Sea, contri- 
buted to the ernament of the harness and 
saddles of the cumels. Nore of the women 








passed me without uttering a loud shriek, 
and then laughing. After marching two 
hours and a half, we halted under. a thick 
cover of acacia trees, in low ground, called 
Wady Shenkera. The slaves had to bring 
water from an hour’s distance in the moun- 
tain, 


. We now close this journey with the 
arrival at Souakin. 


June 25th—We set out soon after mid- 
night, and travelled over a rocky plain. 
When the sun rose, we saw the sea about five 
hours distant. The soil now began to be 
strongly impregnated with salt ; a bitter sa- 
line crust covering its surface in many places 
to the depth of several inches. The atmos- 
phere arising from this soil, rendered still 
more saline by the sea breezes, had made 
the branches of all the trees as black as if 
they had been charred ; and it was with diffi- 
culty that the herds of camels of forty or fifty 
—, could find out’a few green leaves. 
I had never ‘seen the camel so nearly ap- 
ny | to a wild state. Whole herds are 
ere left to pasture without the care of either 
men or dogs ; the Hadendoa keep them al- 
most entirely for their milk and flesh, very 
few being employed as: beasts of burthen ; 
they appeared ‘to be frightened at the ap- 
proach of men and of loaded: camels, a cir- 
cumstance I had tiever witnessed before. In 
the Arabian and Syrian deserts, the. camels 
when grazing, come running and frisking to- 
wards any strange camel which they perceive 
at’ a distance, and they easily obey even 
the call of strangers, provided they are 
Bedouins, like their own masters. The 
herds of camels which we saw this day were, 
like those of Nubia, in general of a white 
colour. The acacia trees in this plain are 
stunted, owing to the violent winds to which 
they are exposed. I observed a parasitic 
species of cactus growing upon all of them, 
and completely covering some of them like 
a net. 

After marching four hours, we took the 
direction of N. by E. and approached a 
mountain branching into the plain, from the 
main chain of Dyaab. It is called the moun- 
tain of Gangerab, and is inhabited by fami- 
lies of Hadendoa, who supply Souakin with 
butter and mitk during the summer, when 
no cattle is to be found near that place. We 
encamped during the mid-day hours at some 
distance from the mountain, and were much 
distressed for water, having taken a very 
small supply on the 234. Souakin mer- 
chants, knew the country well, hired, 
without our knowledge, an Arab, who 
brought them several camel loads of water 
from the mountain, which we in vain in- 
treated them to share with ourselves and 
slaves. No idea can be formed by Europeans 
of the quantity of water necessary for drink- 
ing, cooking, and washing during a journey 
through these countries, but more particu- 
larly to allay the thirst of the traveller, whose 
palate is continually parched by the effects 
of the fiery ground and air, who has been 
confined perhaps for several days to a short 
allowance of water; and who fives upon 
food which, consisting of farinaccous pre- 
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parations and butter, is calculated to excite 
thirst in the greatest de It is a general 
custom in the caravans in these parts, as well 
as in the Arabian deserts, never to drink, 
except when the whole caravan halts for a 
few minutes for that purpose; the time of 
doing this is, in the slave caravans, about 
nine o’clock in the morning, and twice 
during the afternoon’s march, namely, about 
four and six o’clock. In the forenoon also, 
every one drinks at the halting of the cara- 
van, and again after the meal ; and the same 
rule is observed in the evening. To drink 
while others do not, exposes a man to be con- 
sidered, effeminate, and to the opprobrious 
saying, that ‘‘ his mouth is tied to that of the 
water-skin.”—(Fomoh marboutt alé kh4shm 
el gerbé), and it is otherwise imprudent, as 
the opening of the water-skin at an unusual 
time subjects the traveller to importunities 
which it is net always prudent to reject ; but 
none thinks of asking such a favour when the 
whole caravan halts to drink. Those who 
have many slaves fill the large wooden bowl 
in which dinner is seryed up, and place it 
on the ground, when the slaves kneel down 
and drink out of it half a dozen times, as 
cattle do out of a trough ; this is done co pre- 
vent the waste of water that would be occa- 
sioned by each having a separate allowance. 
Travellers in these, journies drink a great 
quantity of water. when it is plentiful ; I do 
not exaggerate when I say that I have often 
drank in the afternoon, at one draught, as 
much as would fill two common water- 
bottles. To drink three or four times a day 
is considered short allowance ; few Blacks 
and Arabs, when water is abundant, drink 
less than six or seven times daily; but when 
the S. E. wind blows no quantity is sufficient 
to keep the mouth moist, and one wishes to 
drink every quarter of an hour. 

* * * * 

The number of houses in Souakin is about 
six hundred, of which two thirds are in 
ruins, for the madrepore with which they 
are built soon decays, unless constantly 
kept in repair. The only public we 
in the town are three mosques. In the sub- 
urb El Geyf, are a few houses of stune, 
built rather in the Sondan than Arabian 
style, having large court-vards ; the other 
dwellings are formed of mats, like those of 
the Nubian Bedouins. 

There are many other parts of this 
work which deserve extract and eulogy; 
but the variety of the demands upon 
our attention precludes us from conve- 
niently adding further to this review 
without encroaching on other duties. 





ANALYSIS OF THE JOURNAL DES SAVANS 
FOR OCTOBER, 1819. 


PERSIA. 
Art. I. Sir William Ouseley’s Travels in 
Persia, vol. I. (2d Article). 

In a preceding article we took a survey 
of the contents of this interesting volume, 
which has we hope given our readers a gc- 
neral idea of its value. Mr. de Sacy, in this 
second part of his review, goes far more into 
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we must content ourselves with a few ex- 
tracts from it. 

“ We have observed (Says he) in our no- 
tice of the second journey of Mr. Morier, that 
according to that traveller, some of the 

res at Schapour, represent the tri- 
umph of Sapor over the Emperor -Valerian. 
The author is also of this opinion, and shews 
that the taking of Valerian, and his shameful 
captivity, were not unknown to the oriental 
historians. The carved monuments of 
Schapour and of its environs cover vast 
areas, and have a great number of figures. 
Several of these pictures, if I may be al- 
lowed the expression, form parallelograms 
forty feet in length by twenty in height. 
The number of these monuments, their size, 
andthe multitude of figures, cause the pencil 
tofall from the hand of the traveller, who can 
searcely give a few hours to the superficial 
inspection of so many curious objects, and 
perhaps, — a European will still visit 
them, as Sir W. Ouseley has done, before 
one will be found to have the courage, or 
the time, to do for these antiquities, what 
Cornelius le Bruyn and Niebuhr have done 
for those of Persepolis. 

Our traveller does not think that any of 
the monuments which adorn the ruins of 
Schapour are of a more remote period than 
that of the Sassanide Prince whose name the 
city bears ; yet if we may believe the oriental 
historians, Schapour has taken the place of 
a much more ancient city, named Dindila, or 
Dindiladar, the origin of which belongs to 
the reign of Tahmouras, surnamed Diobend 
(Conqueror of the Dives or evil genii), that 
is to say, the fabulous of the ancient 
empire of the Persians. ‘The destruction of 
Dindiladar is ascribed to Alexander. 

Sir W. Ouseley, speaking of the different 
superstitions prevalent in Persia,mentions one 
in particular, which consists in a peculiar 
kind of worship paid to certain trees, which are 
called dirakht-i-fazel, that is, excellent tree, 
and to which fragments of stuffs, of every 
kind and every colour, are suspended by 
way of vow or offering. Sir W. Ouseley 
has convinced himself that this sort of con- 
secration is quite independent of the species, 
the age, the shape, or the beauty of 
the trees, and is very pa win owing to 
some purely accidental, and even trivial cir- 
cumstance. This kind of superstition, traces 
of which are to be found in all countries, 
i nations, and at all periods of his- 
tory, he has made the subject of special 
investigation. Not to in t his narrative, 
he has placed the result of his researches in 
the Appendix, Number 9 ; it will certainly 
be read with much interest, though the facts 
collected by the learned traveller have not 
always very much connection with the ex- 
cellent trees of the Persians. Chardin speaks 
of this supersition in several parts of his 
travels, and thought that it always respected 
trees remarkable for their size or their 
age. Sir W. Ouseley proves, that these two 
conditions are not necessary to raise a tree 
to the rank of dirakht-i-fazel, and he thinks 
tat this title may very well signify Tree of 
the Genius, or Tree inkabited by 4 Genius. 
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He relates:some anecdotes on this subject, 
and the whele may be considered as a dis- 
sertation equally instructive and curious. 
At a short distance from the city of Schi- 
raz, the embassy had to pass over a piece of 
und, which served but a short time ago 
or the exercise of the game called ¢chougan 
or tennis on horseback. This is the subject 
of another dissertation, which Sir W. Ouse- 
ley has likewise placed in the appendix, 
Number 6. This game, whieh has been de- 
scribed by many travellers, and is continu- 
ally alluded to + the Persian writers and 
poets, was formerly the most usual amuse- 
ment of the princes and great men. Sir W. 
Ouseley, profiting by the researches of Du 
Cange, who had noticed the striking resem- 
blance of the French word chicane, (game of 
tennis on horseback) with the barbarous 
Greek, atuawyi<c and = t@uxenenuoy .... 
recognises the origin of both the French 
and the Greek words, in the Persian 
tchougan, which properly signifies the in- 
strument. or crooked stick, with which the 
ball is thrown. Sir W. Ouseley has engray- 
ed several of these instruments, of divers 
forms, taken from paintings which adorn 
ancient MSS.: he has also had ongnres 
from a MS. of the poems of Hafiz, the re- 
presentation of two horsemen playing at this 
game ; lastly, he has ons several Persian 
authors, who éniumerate among the talents 
of distinguished princes their dexterity in ma- 
naging th tchougan. Lhave dwelt a little on 
this subject, to have an opportunity to state, 
that M. Etienne Quatremere, in a memoir 
read to the Royal. Academy of Inscriptions 
and Belles Lettres, above a year before the 
publication of Sir W. Ouseley’s Travels, had 
entered into the same comparisons, and had 
drawn the same inferences from them. He 
intends to publish this memoir in the Mines 
of the East. 


eS 
ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


CICERO’s LOST BOOKS DE* REPUBLICA. 


We have frequently had the pleasure 
of being the first to make our readers 
acquainted with the important discove- 
ries of ancient MSS. made by the learn- 
ed Mr. Mai, in the Ambrosian Library. 
He has been appointed: by the Pope 
Librarian of the Vatican, where, be- 
sides the discoveries of which we shall 
have oceasion to speak hereafter, he 
has found a most spleadid MS. on vel- 
lum, in magnificent capitals, of the best 
age, and quite legible, though covered 
with later writing, containing the Losr 
Booxs or Cicero pt Repvusrica, on 
three hundred folio leaves, in double 
columns. The name of Cicero is at 
the head of the MS. and the titles of 
the chapters in the in. Mr. Mai 
is preparing for the immediate publica- 
tion of this most important MS. from 
which politics, ethics, history, jurispra- 


dence, philosophy, archw#ology, and 
philology, may expect to derive: nu- 
merous advantages. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


CURIOUS ANTIQUITIES. 
Wiesbaden, Jan. 

There are at present in our city two very 
remarkable objects, of the be poe antiquity, 
namely, a cylinder of jasper, with 
winged human figures, birds, and an ares a 
tion cut on it, apparently of exquisite 
manship. ed antiquarians, who haye 
scen it, are of opinion that it is of the time of 
the ancient Persian Kings, from about 5 to 
600 years before the birth of Christ. The _ 
linder which is hollow, measures | inch 105 
lines in height, and 10 lines in diameter. 
The characters of the writing are said to be 
what are called simple Babylonian cuneiform. 

The second is a Tibetian MS. on a:dark 
blue cojoured silk paper, 2 feet in length. 
The characters are inscribed in gold, and the 
paper written upon on both sides. Thou 
this MS. bears the traces of high antiquity in 
many places, it may be considered as in an 
excellent state of preservation. The cha- 
racters seem to have much similarity with 
the Sanscrit, and may probably authorise us 
to infer a common origin. ; 

The possessor of the stone and the MS. 
the Counsellor Dorow, has given perinission 
to have them printed, with additions, by 
Professors Heeren, Grotefend, and others. 


——— 
FINE ARTS. 


BRITISH GALLERY. 

We have been favoured with a view of the 
exhibition about to be opened in Pall Mall ; 
and rejoice to say, that it is not only meri- 
torious, but brilliant. Besides several pic- 
tures by Mr. West, mostly in his best man- 
ner, and others which we have scen before, 
including Gandy’s Temple of Jupiter Plu- 
vius, Jones’s View of Abbeville, Steward- 
son's Aladdin, the whimsical pelting of the 
supposed invisible Italian —_ &e. there 
are three fine Wilkies, a Highland Still at 
work, an Old Soldier, and a Bacchanalian 
scene, in quite a new manner, combining 
the styles of Poussin and Rubens; a 
dly conceived Macbeth and Witches, by 
fartin; Dogs of St. Bernard rescuing a 
frozen traveller, Ed. Landseer ; the Battle 
of Waterloo, painted for the Institution, by 
Jones, (a , when in won be hs _ 
mer Li Gazette) ; t e 
Wedding, Mr. W. md A oad, in his hap- 
piest mood ; a charming lady portrait, with 
a curious black cap,’ and other heads, by 
Jackson ; fine portraits, &c. by Shee; a 
Venetian Curiosity Shop, and a Drowning 
Female, Mrs. Ansley; delightful views, 
Edinburgh, and Greenwich, by G. Vincent ; 
Edinburgh and others, by Hoffland ; a Grave, 
by Starke ; Samuel, Wilson, 
and Fielding; a i Leslie ; va- 
rious and clever pieces by n, Burnett, 





Cooper, Davison, Craig, Crome, Childe, 
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Stephanoff, Strutt, G. Watson, Deese, &c. 
&c. &e. 

The whole, together, have an adinirable 
effect ; and we are of opinion, that examined 
in detail, they will be found to do honour to 
the British school . ‘ 


THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS, 
Painted by Mr. F. Wilkins, and now exhi- 
hited at Spring Gardens. 

We remember some very beautiful draw- 
ings from the old masters by this artist, for 
Buchanan’s work, to illustrate them by engra- 
vings ; and were not unprepared to see him 
come before the public, though we confess 
that we did not anticipate his appearance in 
so imposing a form as that of the painter of 
a historical picture, worthy, singly, of being 
made the subject of an exhibition. On the 
pretentions of this picture, it would be harsh to 
speak severely, as its author has at. put 
it forward with a modest preface: still, how- 
ever, he ought to recollect the — 
which he has attempted to take; how ; and 
by whom previously occupied ; and how vast 
a measure of talent it requires, to fill it with 
any degree of success. It is a first produc- 
tion in the class to which it belongs ; and 
without yielding too much to the critical 
softening of this claim upon indulgence, we 
may say that there are some parts of good 
execution and much promise. We are not 
sure that the proportions of Harold are 
strictly natural, but the limbs are well dis- 
posed, and the whole figure, were it any 
where else, deserving of much praise. The 
horses are well painted, but they attract 
more attention than the human : 
The panting is too smooth, and the whole 
too clean for a battle piece. There is also a 
great want of repose, principally in the 
eolouring and the clare obscuro ; thus all re- 
lief is denied, and the whole glitter is in the 
foreground, with a dull monotony in what 
there is of distance. We do not admire the 
expression of the Conqueror; nor can we 
speak in very flattering terms of the general 
conception. But, as we have said, the eye 
of the amateur will descry partial merits in 
this extensive canvass, which, though not 
brought together very happily, are sufficient 
to warrant an expectation that Mr. Wilkins 
may hereafter be able to present something 
more worthy of public attention. 

ORIGINAL POETRY. 
ANACREONTIC. 


1. 
Fill the wine high, and quaff it down : 
Think not on what may chance to-morrow : 
Wisdom ordains that man should drown, 
No matter how, each thought of sorrow. 





Fil the wine high: a sparkling glass 
Not one amidst this band Hefosse 

Let every toast proclaim a lass, 

And cach man toast the lass he chuses. 


. 3. 
And—since in wine bright fou 
rere woman viel the rarer nesses 
8 
pay ee ushing lip - 


IMITATION OF BURNS. 


I’m like a wean without a light, 
Takin each glimmer o’ the night, 
For girnin o’ some eldritch spright 
awfu’ kelpie ; 
Wi sic it is na douce to fight, 
An’ nane to help ye. 


I ha’ na heart to raise a whissle, 

An’ atevery sough and rustle, 

Deel a hair but ’gins to bristle, 
As ane were swine. 

My pow’s just like a gude Scotch thistle, 
Or porcupine. 


Leeze me on him, O! were he nigh me, 
I ken a crony wad stan by me, 
Nor let thae bogles terrify me 
In sic a way ; 
‘Whiskey ! thou’rt the lad wad gie me 
The spunk o’ twa. 
De'el’s in me, an I leave the ingle, 
While I ha’ a bawhie to jingle, 
Or the gude wife a drap to mingle— 
I'll hae my mell— 
And then defy on cliff or dingle 
Auld Nick himsel’ 
Evan. 





THE POET AND HIS MUSE. 


ss Muse is such a wayward thing, 
~ I know not what to do, sir; 
For when a hing ez wish to take wing, 
Why she don’t wish it too, sir : 
And so betwixt us both, you see, 
The Poet and his Mistress 
Are just as Poets like to be— 
Inspir'd, and yet in distress. 
Now what the D——— shall I do— 
Which course shall I pursue, sir ?>— 
I've tried her both with threat and sue, 
And neither way will do, sir. 
She swears that all her maudlin airs 
She'll keep up—I don’t doubt her : 
And so you see, ’twixt you and me, 
I'll try and do without her. 














THE DRAMA, 


Drury Lane. 

Kean: Corronanus.—This play has 
been got up in a loxical sort of style at 
Drury Lane. They have restored the old 
reading and arrangements, and they have as- 
signed the principal part to an actor who 
makes it quite a new character. Neither 
change is an improvement; for though the 
former is advantageous in several instances, 
it is not effective upon the whole ; and the 
latter is, in our judgment. founded on an 
utter misconception of the original, or the 
result of an entire want of dramatic requi- 
sites for its copy. Mr. Kean’s general mafi- 
ner is so distinct from what the attributes of 
Coriolanus demand, that we preconceived it 
would be very difficult for him to divest him- 
self of the dissonant peculiarities; so as to 


convey any accurate -idea of the illustrious 
Roman; but. we did expect that he would 
have dismissed the causticity of Richard, and 
the snarl of Bajazet, from a.cast to. which 
they are so ill adapted, and have endeavour- 








THE LITERARY, GAZETTE, AND 





ed to substitute dignity for furious brawling 
in his passion ; the spurning of a haughty spirit 
for cynical sneering, in his rebakes of inferior 
men ; high impatience for tetchiness in his 
anger ; and a stooping as it were to nature 
from his superhumian elation, for the mere 
stage tricks, denoting the common workings 
of feeling in those scenes where his heart is 
moved by what he almost deems the frailties 
of his species. Mr. Kean, if he thought these 
deviations from his usual acting necessary, 
failed to render them obvious. There was 
no dignity in his scolding, no superiority in 
his reproofs, no mind in his rage, and no 
conflict with pride in his humanity. His Co- 
riolanus was a successful rather than an ex- 
alted general, and neither the hero of his party, 
nor the demigod of his own fancy. No one 
sank before the lightening of his eye and the 
majesty of his demeanour: he was on a level 
with the herd, except in being more fiercely 
and loudly vehement ; and even the Tribune 
of the people, Holland, that ‘* Triton of the 
Minnows,” had as good of the day as he had 
(if not the better from his coolness), when 
they rated each other before the multitude. 
We make no remark on the personal defi- 
ciencies which disqualify Mr. Kean for this 
character. Had his talents lain the way which 
could have surmounted them, the imagina- 
tion of the audience might have clothed hin 
with all the grandeur of inien and command- 
ing port befitting the most distinguished war- 
rior of an athletic race, in whose single arm 
was the strength of battle—who, alone, flut- 
tered the Volscians within their own walls ; 
who, in a desert, would be a match for forty. 
All these ascriptions were ridiculous towards 
the new Coriolanus,—and though he gave 
several half lines with fire and energy, dis- 
playing great powers, they were yet, either 
misplaced if viewed with reference to the 
sypposable genius of the part (whether from 
reading the play or seeing it performed), or 
lost amidst the heavy gloom of that pervad- 
ing error which denuded Shakspeare’s model 
of sublime pride and Roman severity of all 
its finest touches, to make it the very ex- 
ample of waywardness, vulgar rage, and fret- 
ful affection by all the petty troubles of 
mortal life. Mr. Kean has, therefore, as we 
think, done most unwisely in attempting 
Coriolanus, in which the brilliant hits of 
some of his other personations, are only ble- 
mishes ; and his whole performance such, as 
never for an instant to confirm the scenic il- 
lusion of its being the terrible victor whom 
we see before us. We add, with regret, be- 
cause it is got up with considerable magnifi- 
cence, that the other persons of the drama 
were 80 badly represented as to complete the 
dullness of the play. Mrs. Glover was quite 
at odds with Volumnia, and so addicted to 
whining and tears, which the part does not 
need, and which if it did it is out of her line 
to give it, that the high-souled matron was 
converted into the blubbering woman. Asa 
proof we may notice, that when she goes off 
the stage, telling Virgilia to cease her sorrow, 
and mourn with her in anger LIKE Juno, she 
bursts into a passion of grief, and eits crying 
—“ like Juno”! Mrs. Robinson's Virgilia 
was pretty, and she did as much as the insig- 
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nificance of the part allowed. Mr. Penley’s 
Aufidius’ was endued with a most pragma- 
tical sternness ; and this rough warlike sol- 
dier was so coxcombical that we could onl 
wonder how, with such a hero at their head, 
the Volscians had stomach to fight at all, or 
could resist any attack.: Gattie was hardly 
respectable in Menenius; and the rest—hea- 
ven rest them ! 

The applause, on the second night, was 
extremely partial ; but at theend, when Pen- 
ley came forward to announce the next per- 
formance, some dozen “‘ voices’’ raised the 
shout for Kean, who had just been carried 
off the stage in a very painful position, with 
his head hanging down. It is strange, that 
this senseless cry should ever be listened to ; 
—if the imagination has been atfected by the 
performance, it destroys the vision; and the 
best that can be done with regard to these 
injudicious friends of a tragic actor, who do 
him real injury by their favour, when they 
insist on such a call, is for the public to treat 
them with the obloquy and contempt be- 
stowed upon other resurrection men. 

Covent GarveN. Qn Saturday, a Mrs. 
de Jersey Beaumont, originally an actress of 
some celebrity in the North and West of 
Scotland, but recently from Philadelphia, at- 
tempted to sustain a leading tragic character 
on the London boards, and performed Isa- 
bella in the Mourning Bride. We have 
heard that the deserts and misfortunes of 
this lady in private life, obtained for her the 
trial of her powers in the metropolis, and 
ate therefore — to say that they do not 
seem to be adequate to the situation. There 
was a want of pathos in her whole perform- 
ance ; and notwithstanding a marked strain- 
ing after effect, she produced no sensation in 
the audience. Apathy, more fatal than cen- 
sure, attended her exertions; and as she 
has not youth to encourage any hopes of 
improvement, we fear the effort must be sct 
down as a failure. 

THe ANTIQUARY. 

Our limits prevent us from going into any 
detail respecting this new musical drama, 
which was produced with complete success 
on Tuesday, and repeated every night this 
week. It is taken, with some alterations so 
as to bring on the denouement earlier, from 
the celebrated novel of the same name. Mr. 
Pocock, who has shown so much taste and 
judgment in productions of this stamp, is 
the author ; and we believe that the skill and 
experience of Mr. — have been employed 
to give the finish in adapting the piece for 
the stage. The music, chiefly Scotch, is 
= pretty ; and what is new, including a 
melody to words taken from The Literary 
Gazette (without an acknowledgement), not 
iucongenial to the beauty and spirit of what 
has been selected. The performers do jus- 
tice to the characters, and shall be mentioned 
more particularly hereafter. The scenery 
Surpasses all precedent for correctness and 
beauty: one scene, representing the fearful 
nising of the tide upon the stage, is inconceiv- 
able to those who have not seen it, and baffles 

ption. The house also overflows, and 
the Antiquary bids fair to run some time be- 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES. LETTRES. 


The first night of this drama was for the 
Charity in the city; and we ought, perhaps, 
to record, that both here and at Drury Lane 
an address was spoken, said to be poetry 
and suited to the occasion, but seemingly 
sad trash, and suited to no good purpose. 





FOREIGN DRAMA, 


THEATRE DE LA GateTe.— First repre- 
sentation of Bouton de Rose a melodrama in 
three acts, 

Delille de Sales, the author of the Phi/o- 
sophy of Nature, left behind him a fairy tale, 
but little known, entitled Sige de Myrte et 
Bouton de Rose, from which the author of 
the new melodrama has borrowed one half 
of his title, and some ideas. Bouton de Rose 
is a sprite endowed with wonderful power. 
The King of the Genii has commissioned 
him to visit the palace of Ormus, to defeat 
the wicked designs of the enchanter Kalib, 
the grand vizir, who is constantly inspired by 
the genius of evil. The mischievous enchanter 
is bent on the death the of princess Ellamira, 
daughter of the late king, because she had re- 
fused to marry him. His eyes being as perie- 
trating as those of the lynx, he perceives 
Bouton de Rose concealed in a basket of 
flowers, listening to the disclosure of his 
designs. He utters only one word, makes 
only one sign, and the basket of flowers is 
metamorphosed into an iron cage,’ which he 
directs the fisherman Azem to throw into 
the river. However Azem, who is the son 
of an old minister disgraced by the intrigues 
of Kalib, istoo good and too nobly born to 
perpetrate such —s he delivers the 
amiable captive, and Bouton de Rose pro- 
mises to reward him with the hand of Ella- 
mira and the throne. - Diamantine, the best 
of fairies, and mother-in-law to the Princess, 
bconsents to realize the promise, on condition 
that Azem shall previously undergo certain 
trials to prove that he possesses the virtues 
necessary in ahusband anda king. Azemac- 
quits himself triumphantly ; he proves himself 
to he brave, just, and merciful ; and, what is 
still better, that he possesses the most inviola- 
ble constancy towards his mistress. After a 
contest of enchantments between Bouton de 
Rose, Diamantine, and Kalib, by which the 
Princess is exposed to the greatest peril, the 
whole concludes with the coronation of Azem, 
and his marriage with Ellamira. 

The melodrama was compleatly success- 
ful. Bouton de Rose was applauded to the 
skies. The scenery and decorations may 
rival the most splendid ballets of the Opera. 
The music, by Alexandre, is also deservi 
of commendation. The dialogue is by M 
M. Guilbert and Pixericourt. 

THeatre des VarigTEes.—First represen- 
tation of Les Vépres Odéoniennes, a parody 
on Les Vépres Siciliennes. 

The tragedy of the Sicilian Vespers has 
given rise to numerous parodies. e first 
appeared at the Vaudeville, not much to 
the entertainment of the-public.- The Vari- 
etés come next in order. This parody is 
formed nearly on the same plan as that of 
the Vaudeville. Calling in as auxiliaries, 
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authors disowned by Minerva, forming alto- 
gether a tolerably numerous battalion, M. 
Odeon, the manager of the second Theatre 
Francais, conspires against M. Crifort, the 
manager of the first. His son Accident, and 
Mademoiselle Omelie, his intended daugh- 
ter-in-law, promise to second his plan, though 
Mademoiselle Omelie is secretly attached 
to Crifort ; Accident is prenn ( to keep a 
watchful eye on Crifort. But he soon relents, 
on reflecting that he is about to dethrone 
him to whom he is indebted for the first 
class he ever received. Gratitude triumphs 
over every other sentiment, and so far from 
preventing his benefactor from quitting his 
own theatre, he gives him a ticket to see 
the Vépres. Crifort being unbridled, and 
shewing an inclination to hiss the Vépres, 
Accident determines to call him to account. 
However he ultimately forgives him, and the 
ee concludes with Odeon recommending 
his friends to hold themselves in readiness 
to appear at the second representation of the 
Vépres to-morrow, at the rising of the curtain. 





VARIETIES. 





Plymouth, Jan. 20.—It was high water 
here this morning at about nine o’clock, and 
a very high tide. The tide then fell 15 
inches, and rose and fell again full 15 inches, 
seven or eight times in the space of half an 
hour. It excited the attention of every per- 
son in the dock-yard and on the river. A si- 
milar rise and fall were noticed here at the 
time of the great earthquake at Lisbon, and 
about seven years ago, when there were an 
earthquake and volcano in one of the West- 
ern Islands. . 

M. de Dreux, a distinguished French Ar- 
chitect, who has been. studying at Rome for 
the last five years, has lately set out ona 
visit to Greece, with the view of transmitting 
some of the valnable remains of antiquity to 
the Museums of France. He intends to pro- 
ceed immediately to Athens, where he will 
meet the learned Vice-Consul M. Fauvel, 
who will no doubt afford him that powerful 
assistance in his investigations, which he has 
already lent to M. M. Chateaubriand and 
Forbin. 

ANECDOTES. 
DR. LASSENIUS, CHAPLAIN TO THE DANISH 
. COURT. 

John Lassenius, who died at Copenhagen, 
in 1692, was a celebrated divine, and a. pro- 
lific author of this time. It is related of 
him, that he used always to stop in the mid- 
die of his sermon to take a cordial in a glass 
of wine, in the presence of the congregation, 
and then proceed with his discourse.— 
Another anecdote of this man is so si s 
that we are inclined to doubt its truth. It is 
as follows :—Lassenius, who had for a lon 
time perceived to his vexation, that during 
his sermon the greatest part of the a 
gation were asleep, suddenly stopped, pulled 
a shuttlecock from his — and began to 
play with it in the pulpit. This extraordi- 
nary circumstance naturally attracted the at- 
tention of that part of the con tion who 








fore it is thought antiquated. 


dismissed debutants, young amateurs, and 


. 


were still awake. They jogged those who 
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oe a in a short time every 
Lody was lively, and stared up te the pulpit 
with the greatest wonder. This was just 
what Lassenius desired : for he immediately 
hegan a most severe castigatory discourse, 
saying, “ When I announce to you 
andimportant truths, you are not ashamed 
to go to sleep, but when I play the fool you 
are all eye and all ear!” 

Norway.—On the 7th of December last, 
the baremeter rose. at Christiana to 29 
inches 16 lines, a height which it has not at- 
tained for many years.. On the same day the 
sea was eight feet lower than it has been for 
the last twenty years; and the magnetic 
needle was so agitated, that Professor Gaus- 
teen could not come to any exact conclusion. 
This phenomenon seems to indicate a con- 
vulsion in some part of the globe. 

We extract the following from the Jour- 
nal of the Department of the Meuse. 
It affords a fresh instance of spontaneous 
combustion, to which all, but particularly 
women, are liable, who indulge in the ex- 
cessive use of spirituous liquors : 

“The widow Godard, aged 55, who 
lodged in the house of the Sieur Schelaide, 
at Saint Mihiel, in this department, and 
who was addicted to intemperate drinking, 
was burnt in her apartment on the night of 
the Ist of January. About three o'clock in 
the morning, the Sieur Schelaide discover- 
ing a fetid smell of burning through the par- 
tition which separated his apartment from 
that of the widow Godard, — to 
force open her door. He found her lying on 
ban a with her knees roy bat atti- 
tude of a person sitting ; light es were 
flitting above the body, neh he easily ex- 
tinguished with water, as the hydrogen gas 
was nearly exhausted. The clothes were 
entirely burnt, except a jon round the 
waist, the ts of the stockings, and 
one of the shoes. A wicker chair, which was 
9 near the body, and a handkerchief 
which the deceased had worn on her head, 
were but little 1. The head was only 
partially seorched, and the rest of the body 
was generally but unequally burnt. The 
stemach was entirely carbonized. An earth- 
en chafing-pan, containing chareoal, was 
found near the body. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN MODERN GREECE. 

8. Kendos, 9 native of Greece, has 
to publish a Greek Journal, under the title 
of ‘* The Bee (Melissa) or Greek Epheme- 
rides.” The first number, 120 pages, con- 
tains articles on Bees, Agriculture, Educa- 
tion, English Literature, Thucydides, &c. 
&c. The same Author is going te publish a 
“* General History, Ancient and Modern,” 
of whieh the first volume, dedieated to Count 
Cape d’Istria, contains , , anda 
Sketch A the History of . Bobée, 
the Parisian bookseller, is p er of both 
these works. Mr. Bombas, one of the first 
Professors in the great College at Chios, 
has pulilished ‘“‘ Elements ef Moral Philo- 
ya 1 vol. 8vo. and dedicated to the 

Patriarch at Constantinople, which 
has been received with the greatest 
tion in.all the Greek schools. The last num- 
ber of this Greek Journal, ‘“ Hermes ho 
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Logios,” of the Ist of September, 1819, 
contains, besides many other interesting ar- 
ticles, a treatise in the form of Letters, on 
the many and important services which the 
brothers Zosimas have done to Greece within 
these 20 years. The Messrs. Zosimas may 
be numbered amongst the first benefactors of 
that unhappy country. They established 
at Jannina, in Epirus, their netive country, a 
school of the first class, enriched it with an 
excellent library, endowed it with consider- 
able funds for the salaries of the Professors, 
appointed pensions for poor Students, and 
upon the whole have spared no expence to 
raise their country from its degraded state. 
To their liberality we owe the aerate of 
the Greek Library, which is edited by Mr. 
Coray. The eldest of the brothers Zosi- 
mas = lived since his youth in the city of 
Moscow, where he has formed a valuable 
cabinet of antiquities, which is intended to 
be one day sent to Greece. 

Two caverns were discovered last week 
at Gravesend by the sinking of the earth. 
These excavations are most probably ancient 
chalk-pits of Roman origin. On the south 
side of one of them are the remains of a flint 
arch, about two feet wide, leading into the 
other. 
——————————————— 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


The forthcoming novel, entitled “‘ Mystery, 
or Forty Years Ago,” is net wholly a work 
of fiction. It contains a correct picture of 
the state of London during those awful riots 
which convulsed and threatened this vast 
metropolis with destructionin 1780. It also 
comprehends curious particulars of a real 
journey and residenee in some of the least 
mn ove sony « Africa “‘ Forty years ago,” 
and the great Saharra, on which no hero of 
romance (of avowed romance we mean), that 
we happen to be-acquainted with, has ever 
ventured to set a foot.. The celebrated Jo- 
seph Wall, and Major Houghton, are 
among the characters; and the persecu- 
tions sustained by the interesting and unfor- 
tunate traveller, from the tyranny of the 
murderous governor, is oe the autho- 


of a corres ace 
between them, which two original let- 
ters are ex » together with the sub- 
stances of the preferred by Major 


Houghton against Governor Wall before he 
commenced that arduous and important en- 
risé which cost him his life. 
. Nibby, the antiquary, has just pub- 
lished at Rome a work entitled, Del foro 
Romano, della via sacra, dell 


Placie, ¢ dei luoghi adgialenti. Ve the 


opinions of this antiquary should be con- 


» many ancient ruins will their 


names, and several points of the topo 


of ancient Rome will be dined he 


Teinple of Jupiter Stator, (which has for 
some years been called the Temple of Castor 
and Pollux) is in M. Nibby’s work called the 
Grecostasis ;. the Temple of Concord (after- 
wards called the Temple of Jeno-Montae) 
is now styled the Temple of Fortune. The 
Temple of Vesta is no longer to be looked 
for beneath the Farnese Gardens ; M. Nibby 








transports it either to the Temple of Romu- 
lus or the Church of St. Theodore. The 
Temple of Saturn, (or rather the 4crarium) 
is no longer the Church of St. Adrian ; it 
is situated at the commer of the Consolazione, 
where Nardi placed it ; and the Basilica Ju- 
lia, and the Temple of Divas Cesar, arein 
its vicinity. The Temple of Peace remains 
in ashes, and in its place, according to M. 
Nibby, are the ruins of a Basilick of Con- 
stantinus ; the arcades, which were supposed 
to be so beautiful, are in bad taste, and the 
walls nang the period when architecture 
was on the decline. The author informs us, 
that the Temple of Faustina was dedicated 
to Faustina the Younger, and not to the 


. | Elder : the words Divo Antonino were added 


at a more recent period. No satisfactory 
information can be collected respecting the 
Felatura of the Colyseum, which was to 
protect the spectators from the heat of the 
sun. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


JANUARY, 1820. 


Thursday, 20—Thermometer from ¥7 to 35. 
Barometer from 29, 72 to 29, 79. 
Wind N.W. andN.E. 3.—Snow in the evening. 
Friday, 21 — Thermometer from 30 to 36. 
Barometer from 29, 31 to 29, 82, 
Wind S. N. 1 and N. 2.—Cloudy till the even- 
ing, when it became clear. 
Saturday, 22—Thermometer from 14 to 28. 
Barometer, from 30, 15 to 30, 32. 
Wind N. E. }.—Generally clear. 
Sunday, 23 — Thermometer from 10 to 37. 
Barometer from 30, 29 to 30, 20. 
Wind S. E. 3 and S.3.—Generally hazy, sun- 
shine at times. 
Monday, 24—Thermometer from 35 to 43. 
* Barometer from 30, 05 to 29, 72. 
Wind S. 4 and 3.— Generally cloudy, rain at 
times. 
Tuesday, 25 —Thermometer from 36 to 44. 
Barometer from 30, 07 to 29,82. 
Wind S, b. E. 1$.--Generally cloudy. A fine 
halo formed in the evening about 9. 
Rain fallen ,425 of an inch. 
Wednesday, 26—Thermometer from 38 to 47. 
Barometer from 29, 62to 29, 62. 
Wind 8S. W. 3 and 1.—Cloudy. 
Rain fallen ,175 of an inch. 
Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The subject of Amicus’ Letter has often received 
our best consideration. We feel gratified at having our 
Review classed with the Edinburgh and Quarterly ; 
but the writer must readily see that it is impossible 
fer us to do justice to, and dismiss important works, 
as ts their practice, in a single publication. They 
give a quarterly volume ; we, a weekly sheet ; and 
we are under the necessity of continuing some sub- 
jects through several Numbers, in order to afford any 
competent idea of their nature. We are carcful to 
render the separation as little injurious to the interest 
of the narration as possible, and seldom, if ever, 
break off where any absolite connexion exists. Were 
we not to adopt this plan, the whole charm of va- 
riety, and the merit of noticing a greater number 
of books than any contemporary periodical, must 





be banished from the Literary Gazette. | 
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Miscellaneous Advertisements, 
(Connected with Literature and the Arts) 


British Gallery, Pall Mall. 
THs GALLERY, for the Exhibition and Sale 
of the Works of Modern Artists, wlll be opened 
on Monday next, the 3Ist inst. 
By order, 
GEORGE YOUNG, Keeper. 
Admission 1s.---Catalogue 1s, 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS .DAY. 


2 tom. Svo. 2-48. 

MEMOIRES pour servir 4 L’HISTOIRE de 
la VIE PRIVEE, du RETOUR, etdu REGNE 
de NAPOLEON en 1815. Par M. Fleury de Chaboulon, 
Ex Sécretaire de "Empereur Napoleon et de son Cabinet, 
Maitre des Requétes, au Conseif d’Etat, Baron, Officier 
de la Légion d@Honneur, Chevalier de. Ordre, de la 
Réunion. Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
A TRANSLATION of this Work, 2 vols. Svo. will be 

published on Thursday. 

Handsomely printed in 4to, with Maps, &c. uniformly 
with Park’s and Barrow’s Travels, price 21. 8s. 
TRAVELS IN NUBIA and in the INTERIOR 

of NORTH EASTERN AFRICA, By J. L. 
BURCKHARDT. With a Life and Portrait of the 
Author. 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Handsomely printed in small Svo, with Ten Pilates, 
price 7s. 6d. a New Edition of 
A NEW SYSTEM of DOMESTIC COOK- 
ERY, formed upon PRINCIPLES of ECONO. 
MY, and adapted to the Use of Private Families. Com- 
prising also the ART of CARVING. Observations on 
the Management of the DAIRY, and POULTRY YARD 
Instructions for HOME BREWERY, WINES, &c 
COOKERY forthe SICK, and for the POOR; many very 
useful MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS, and DIREC- 
TIONS proper to be given to SERVANTS both in Town 
and Country. To which is prefixed an ESSAY on DO- 
MESTIC ECONOMY and HOUSEHOLD MANAGE- 
MENT, comprising many Observations which will be 
found particularly useful to the Mistress of a Family. 
BY A LADY. 

“ This is really one of the most practically useful books 
of any which we have seen on the subject. Theady who 
has written it, has not studied how to form expensive 
articles for luxuriots tables, but to combine elegance 
with economy, she has given her directions ina plain 
sensible manner, that every body can understand; and 
these are not confined merely to cookery, but are ex- 
tended to a variety of objects in use in families; by 
which means the utility of the book is very much in- 
creased indeed.” 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street ; sold also 
by every other Bookseller in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, of whom may be had, lately published, 

THE NEW FAMILY RECEIPT BOOK, a New 
Bdition, greatly improved, hand ly printed in small 
8ro. price 7s. 6d. in boards. 


To Architects, Suliciters, Surveyors, Builders, Kc. 
Price 4s. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the LAW 
of Dilapidations, Reinstatements, Wastes, &c. 
with an Appendix, containing Precedents of Notices to 
repair, &c. and Examples for making Valuations, Esti- 
timates, &e. By James ELMES, Architect ; Author of 
Hints for the Construction and Management of Prisons, 
Ke. Published by Sherwoow and Co. Paternoster-row; 
J. Taylor, High Holborn; J. Carpenter, Old Bond- 
street, and W. Carpenter, Lower Brook-street. 
In 2'Vols. Byo. the rir with a Portrait, and two 
other us, price Tl. Is. 
‘THE REMAINS of HENRY KIRK WHITE, 
of Nottingham, late of St. John’s College Cam- 
brfdge, with an Account of his Life. By ROBERTY 
SQUTHEY, Eeq. Poet Laureate. Printed for Long- 
man, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London. 
In the press, and shortly will be published, MEMOIRS 
the LIFE of JOHN WESLEY, the Founder of the 
Methodists. By R. SOUTHEY, Esq. in 2 
Vols, Svo. with Portraits of Wesley and Whitfield, 





























JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


Price, imperial quarto. 2}s. or royal quarto, 16s, boards, 
. Part Second of 
A SERIES of ENGRAVINGS, representing 
the BONES of the HUMAN SKELETON ; 
with the Skeletons of some of the Lower Animals. By 
EDWARD MITCHELL, Engraver, Edinburgh. The 
Explanatory References by JOHN BAKCLAY, M. D. 
Lecturer on Anatomy, Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians, and of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, &c. 
&c. This Work, the cheapest as well as the most com- 
plete of the kind ever published in Britain, contains not 
only accurate copies of ajl the elegant Engravings of 
Sue, illustrative of the Human Skeleton, but also a se- 
lection of Figures on the same subject from Albinus, 
and several Plates from Original Drawings, some of 
which represent Skeletons of the Lower Animals. 
Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, 18, Ave-Maria- 
lane, London; and Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 
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Venezuela, §c. 
In one thick Volume 8vo. with a large Map, price l5s. 


boards. 
A STATISTICAL, COMMERCIAL, and 

POLITICAL DESCRIPTION of VENEZUELA, 
TRINIDAD, MARGARITA, and TOBAGO; con- 
taining various Anecdotes and Observations, illustrative 
of the past and present State of those interesting 
Countries, from the French of M. de LAVAYSSE; 
with an Introduction and Notes, by the Editor. 

Hic patet ingeniis campus : certusque merenti 

Stat favor - ornatur propriis industria donis ! 

“ It appears that M. Lavaysse is one of the few in- 
habitants of the West Indies, who has erdeavoured to 
survey that quarter of the world with the eye of a phi- 
lospher.” Monthly Review for December, 1813. 

Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, 18, Ave Ma- 
ria Lane. 





Sporting Anecdotes, 

Embellished with a Characteristic Frontispiece, repre- 
senting Eight Varieties of Sporting Amusements. 
price 9s. boards. 

PORTING ANECDOTES; Original and 
Seiected, including numerous Characteristic Por- 
traits of Persons in every Walk of Life, wha have ac- 
quired Notoriety from their Achievments on the Turf, 
at the Table, and im the Diversions of the Field; the 
whole forming a complete Delineation of the Sporting 

World. By PIERCE EGAN. London: printed for 

Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, Paternoster Row. 


North and South Wales. 

Illustrated with 12interesting Views, engraved by Storer, 
and Maps (coloured) of North and South Wales, co- 
loured. 

Wwatks THROUGH WALES, containing 

a Topographical and Statistical Description of 
the Principality; to which is prefixed, a copious Tra- 
velling Guide, exhibiting the Direct and principal Cross 

Roads, Inns, Distances of Stages, and Noblemen and 

Gentlemen’s Seats. By THOMAS EVANS. London : 

Printed for Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, Paternoster 

Row. 


In 12mo, the second Edition, with corrections and ad- 
ditions, price 5s. boards, 
DIRECTIONS for the TREATMENT of 

PERSONS who have TAKEN POISON, and 
those in a State of apparent Death ; together with the 
Means of Detecting Poisons and Adulteration in Wine; 
also, of distinguishing Real from Apparent Death. By 
M. P. ORFILA. Translated from the French. By 
R. H. BLACK, Surgeon. With an Appendix on Sus- 
pended Animation, and the Means of Prevention. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
London. 











Mr. Wordsworth’s New Poems, 
"THE RIVER DUDDON, a Series of Sonnets ; 
VAUDRACOUR and JULIA, with other Poems. 
By WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

*,* This Publication, together with Peter Bell, the 
Waggoner, and the Thanksgiving Ode, completes the 
third and last Volume of the Author’s Miscellancous 
Poems. Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 
and Brown, London. Of whom may be had, by the 
same Author, The EXCURSION, a Poem, in 4to. 21. 2s. 
read WHITE DOE of RYLSTONE, a Poem, in 

0. 1d, As. 





Goerres’ Suppressed Work. 
In 8yo. price 10s, 6d. boards, 
GERMANY and the REVOLUTION. By 

PROFESSOR GOERRES, late Editor of the 
*Rhenish Mercury.” Translated from the German by 
JOHN BLACK. Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme, and Brown, London. 

“Germany is a world: within itself, to. which the 


‘South of Europe, and even this country, are in a great 


measure strangers. The Work, of which I here submit 
a Translation to the public, is calculated to affurd that 
information respecting Germany which is most wanted 
atthe present.moment. It contains [a masterly review 
of the conduct of the different governments from the 
overthrow of Napoleon down to the present time, and 
of the sentiments and opinions of the diff parties, 


Pr 





during the same period.” Transl, Preface. 


Established School Books, 
Published by G. and W. B, WHITTAKER, 13, Ave- 
Maria-Lane. 
1. "(HE ACCIDENCE;; or, First Rudiments of 
English Grammar. By ELLIN DEVIS.--- 
Sixteenth Edition, price ls. 6d. sheep- 

2. ORTHOGR.APHICAL BXERCISES; ina Series 
of Moral Letters. ‘To which is added, A Selection of Es- 
says, &c. taken from the best English Writers. By the 
late James Alderson. Carefully revised and corrected by 
the Rev. Thomas Smith. Fifteenth Edition, price ls. 
sheep. 

Elocution. 

1, The SCHOOL ORATOR; or Exercises in Elocu- 
tion, theoretically arranged: from which, aided by 
short practical Rules to be committed to memory, and 
repeated after the manner of reciting the Rules in the 
Latin Syntax, students may learn to articulate cvery 
word with propriety; be taught. to modulate the veice, 
and speak with accuracy of inflexion, from the easiest 
to the most difficult specimens of English Oratorical 
Composition. By James Wright, Author of the “ Phi- 
losophy of Elocution,” ‘“ Readingof the Liturgy,” &c. 
Second Edition, price 4s 6d. bd. 

2. The SCHOOL SPEAKER ; consisting of Poetical 
and Prosaic Pieces, Orations, Dialogues, &c. introduc- 
tory, appropriate, and interesting: selected from the 
best Writers. By Thomas Carpenter, Author of “The 
Scholar’s Spelling Assistant,” &¢e. 12mo. price 2s. Gd. 
sheep. . 

3. INTRODUCTION to ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
and ELOCUTION. By John Carey, LL. D. Author of 
‘Latin Prosody made Easy,” &c. 2mo. Price 5s. 
bound. 

Arithmetic, ge. 

I. The TUTOR’S and SCHOLAR’S ASSISTANT. 
By the late Joseph Saul. Being a new Treatise of Vul- 
gar and Decimal Arithmetic; containing a greater Va- 
riety, and a more extensive Collection of original Ques- 
tions than are to be found in avy other Work on the 
subject; with Notes to illustrate the Rules. Revised 
and improved by J. Huthersal, Sixth Edition, 12mo. 
price 2s. bound. 

A KEY to the above Arithmetic, price Js.. sewed. 

2. The COMPLETE PRACTICAL ARITHMETI. 
CIAN ; containing several new and useful Improve- 
ments. Adapted to the use of Schools and Private Tu- 
ition. By Thomas Keith. Seventh Edition, price 4s. 6d. 
bound. 

A KEY to the same, price 5s. 6d. bound, 

3. An INTRODUCTION to BOOK-KEEPING ; com- 
prising Inland and Foreign Trade, arranged by Single 
Entry; Italian Method of Double Eptry; and the pre- 
sent Practice of the Counting-house ; wtih oe Compari- 
son-of these three Methods. To whiph are subjoined, 
Queries and A on Merch pf ts, Book- 
Keeping, and Bills, With engraved Forms, dc. design- 
ed for Schools and Counting-houses; By C. Morrison, 
Accountant, Glasgow. Second Edition, 990. price Ss, 
half-bound calf. ' 

4 ARITHMETIC MADE EASY; 0f, A Practical 
Treatise on Arithmetic. In three Parts; adapted to 
the capacities of” Children. By John Thomson, 
Third Edition, enlarged and improved; price 2# 
bound. 








A KEY to the above, price 2s. 
Also a New arid Complete School Catalogue, for 
| 1820 may be had gratis, 
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New and Established Works , 
Published by G. and W. B, WHITTAKER, 13, Ave- 
Maria-lane. 
' History. 
1, THE HISTORY of SPAIN from the ear- 
liest Ages of which we have any authentic Re- 
cords, to the return of Ferdinand VII. in 1814, accom- 
panied with Chronological and Genealogical Tables, of 
the Visigoth and vara Princes and Caliphs, and a 
List of the contemp igns at the end of each 
Reign ; also the Political Arrangements of Europe, as 
settled at the Treaty of Paris, with Notes. By F. 
Thurtle, Author of a “ History of France,” &c. price 
7s. 6d. boards. 

2. The HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE; with an 
Account of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
and a View of the Progress of Society from the Rise of 
the Modern Kingdoms to the Peace of Paris, in 1763; 
in a Series of Letters from a Nobleman to his Son. A 
new Edition, with a Continuation, terminating at the 
Pacification of Paris, in 1815. By Charles Coote, LL. D. 
In 7 vols. 8vo. price 31. 13s. 6d. boards. 

*,* The Sixth and Seventh Volames may be had se- 
parately, price 12s, each Volume. 

3. The HISTORY of ANCIENT EUROPE, from the 
earliest Times to the Subversion of the Western Empire; 
with a Survey of the most important Revolutions in 
Asia and Africa; in a Series of Letters from a Gentle- 
man to his Son. In 3 vols. Svo. price 2l. 2s. boards. 

4. The HISTORY of ENGLAND from the earliest 
Times to the Death of George the Second. By Oliver 
Goldsmith, M.B. With a continuation to the Treaty 
concluded at Paris, in the year 1815. By Charles 
Coote, LL. D. The Seventh Edition, in 4 vols. 8vo. 
price Il. 12s. boards. 

5. The same abridged, 12mo. price 3s. 6d. bound. 

@.- . - = + with Questions at the end of 
each Chapter. By A. Jamieson, 12mo. price 5s, 
beund. 

7. GOLDSMITH’S HISTORY of ROME; 2 vols. 
Svo. price 14s. boards. 

8. The same abridged, 12mo. price 3s, 6d. bonnd. 

9. GOLDSMITH’S HISTORY of GREECE; 2 
8vo. price 4s. boards. 

10. The same abridged, 12mo. price 3s. 6d. bound. 

ll, The HISTORY, CIVIL and COMMERCIAL, of 
the BRITISH .WEST INDIES. By Bryan Edwards, 
Esq, F.R.S. S.A. With a Continuation to the pre- 
sent Time. Fifth Edition, with. Maps and’ Plates. . In 
5 vols. Svo. and 1 vol, 4to. price 31, 12s, boards. 

*,* For the accommodation of those persons who 
are in possession of the former editions, the Fourth and 
Fifth Volumes, comprising the Continuation, and con- 
taining an Index to the whole work, may be had sepa- 
rately, price 11. 10s, boards. 





vols, 


Mythology. 
The PANTHEON, representing the Fabulous Histo- 
ries of the Heathen Gods, and most Illustrious Heroes, 


in a plain and familiar method. By Andrew Tooke, 
A.M. With.Qu for E ion at the end of 
each Chapter. Revised and Corrected. by the Rev. J. 
Joyce. Ilhustrated by 28 Plates; the Sith Edition, 
price 5s. 6d. bound. 





Geography, &c. 

1. GEOGRAPHY and HISTORY ; selected by a 
Lady for the use of her own Children. Eleventh Edi- 
tion, enlarged and illustrated with Maps, 12mo. price 
4s. 6d. bound. 

“ In this new Edition the geographical part has been 
carefully corrected to the present time, including all the 
late Continental arrangements; and, notwithstanding 
the variety of books on these subjects, there are none 
which contain more useful information, or convey in a 
more concise manner the leading features of Geography 
and History.” 

2. A SHORT INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE of 
GEOGRAPHY. By Thomas Keith. The Seventh 
Edition, price 3s. bound. 

3. A NEW and EASY INTRODUCTION to GEO. 
GRAPHY, and the USE of the encens, in a Series 
of Letters to a Youth at School. ' By the Rev. R. Tur- 
ner, Jun, LL. D. late of Magdalen Hall, Oxford ; illus- 
trated with Copper-plates, and a new Set of Maps, 
drawn and engraved by the best Artists. The Fifteenth 
. Edition, considerably improved, 12mo. price 3¢. 6d. 

eep. 


Seqnel 
Hill, A. M. price 3s. boynd. 





4. A COMPANION to the GLOBES, comprising the 
various Problems that may be performed by the Globes, 
preceded by the Subjects to which they refer; and ac- 
companied by more than one Thousand Examples, 
and recapitulatory Exercises, &c. &c. To which is ad- 
ded, a concise Astronomical Introduction, and an Ap- 
pendix, containing the Derivations of the Names of the 
Constellations, &c. By T. Linington, price 4s. 6d. 
bound. 

A KEY to the above, price 2s. stitched, 

5, A CONCISE INTRODUCTION to the KNOW- 
LEDGE of the GLOBES. By Thomas Molineux, many 
years Teacher of Mathematics, &c. at the Free Grammar 
School, Macclesfield. Sixth Edition, price 3s. bound 
in red. ‘ 

tit A complete School Catalogue for 1820, may be 
had gratis. 


Latin and Greek introductory School Books. 
Published by G. and W. B. WHITTAKER, 13, Ave- 
Mania-Lane. 

LATIN. 

1, I ATIN EXERCISES ; or Exampla Propria ; 

a being English Sentences translated from the 
best Roman Writers, and adapted to the Rules in Syn- 
tax; to be again translated into the Latin Language. 
By the Rey. GEORGE WHITTAKER, A. M. late Mas- 
ter of the Grammar School in Southampton. Seventh 
dition, 12mo. price 3s. bound 

A KRY to the above, price 2s. sewed. 

2. WHITTAKER’S LATIN GRAMMAR. Third Edi- 
tion, price 2s. 6d. bound. 

- PHEDRI et ZSOPI, 
BUL&, Fourth Edition, price 2s. bound. 

4 - GRAMMATICAL FIGURES, 
second Edition, price ls. 6d. bound. 

5. OWEN'S LATIN ACCIDENCE, New Edition, 
price 2s, 6d. bound. 

6. STEPS to SENSE-VERSES; or, A Set of Exer- 
cises to be rendered into Latin Hexameters and Penta- 
meters ; Second Edition, 18mo. price Is. 6d. bound. 

A KEY to the above Work has been arranged, for 
the private use of Masters and Teachers, which may be 
had gratis. 

7. ENCHIRIDION LYRICUM; or, A Guide to Ly- 
ric Verse. Composed for the use of Schools; being a 

to’ “Steps to Sense Verses.” By the Kev. 1: 
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A KEY to the same, price Is. 6d. sewed. 

8. LECTIONES SELECT; or, Select Latin re 
in Morality, History, and Biography; adapted to the 
capacity of Young Beginners. By the Rev. John 
Adams,A.M. Tenth Edition, 18mo. price 1s. botnd. 

A TRANSLATION of the above, price ls, bound, 

SELECT e PROFANIS SCRIPTORIBUS HISTO- 
RIA, quibus admista sunt varia honeste vivendi pra- 
cepta, ex iisdem scriptoribus deprompta. Nova Editio 
prioribus longe emendatior; 12mo: price 3s. Gd. bound. 

10. ZSOPL FABULAH SELECTA, with English 
Notes, for the use of Schools, with English Fables, 
selected from Croxall’s Msop, ard intended as First 
Exercises for translating into Latin. By the Rev. C. 
Bradley ; price 2s. bound. 

1]. ENGLISH and LATIN EXERCISES; contain- 
ing all the Rules of Syntax: with Explanations, and 
other necessary Observations on each Rule. By N. 
Bailey, Schoolmaster: Twenty-first Edition, price 2s. 
bound. 

12. A SHORT INTRODUCTION to LATIN. GRAM- 
MAR. By the Rev. Richard Lyne, Author of “ The 
Latin Primer ;” 12mo, price 2s. 6d. bound. 

13. The LATIN PRIMER, in Three Parts.---Part 1. 
Rules of Construction: Part 2. Rules of Position : 
Part 3. A large and plain Description of the Latin Verse, 
and of many kinds of Composition in Verse. By the 
Rev. Richard Lyne. Sixth edition, 12mo. price 4s. 6d. 
bound. 

Greek. 

1, SHORT GREEK EXERCISES, on an improved 
Plan; containing the most useful Rules in Syntax : be- 
ing a concise Introduction to the Writing of Greek. 
By the Rev. J. Picquot, 12mo. price 3s. bound. 

A KEY to the above, price Is. 6d. sewed. 

2. GRECE SENTENTIZ t VARIIS GRECORUM 
LIBRIS hinc Inde excerpte; quibus insuper adduntur 
Aurea Carmina Parthagorr, cum Epitaphio Adonidis ; 
una cum Latina Versione de Verbo fere reddita, 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


quam sequuntur Tres Indices, in quibus ad quam 
Orationis partem singula pertinent vocabula indicatur : 
et ad quod in Grammatica Greca Exemplum, seu Nos 
men, seu Verbum, seu Participium sit, formandum est, 
indigitatur. Editio Nova, 12mo. price 3s. bound. 

3. A SERIES of QUESTIONS adapted to Dr. VAL. 
PY’S GREEK GRAMMAR. By S.R. Aldhouse, 12mo. 
price 2s. bound. 

4. SOPHOCLIS CEDIPUS TYRANNUS, ex recen. 
sione R. P. J. Brunck, with Latin Translation, on fine 
paper, 18mo. price 4s. boards. 

The same on common paper, price 2s, Gd. boards, 

5. A GREEK TESTAMENT, from the Text of Gries- 
bach and Valpy, in one vol. mo. for the use of schools, 

ptice 5s, bound. 

6, A most beautiful Edition of the GREEK TESTA. 
MENT, printed on a fine wove paper, with the best 
ink, to correspond with the Kegent’s Classica; taken 
from the Texts of Leusaen and Gyiesbach; l8mo, 6s. 
boards. 

tit A Complete School Catalogue for 1820 may be had 
gratis. 





In 3 Vols. Svo. price. 11. 16s. boards. 

]VEEMeiks of the LIFE and WRITINGS of 

the late Dr. LETTSOM, with a Selection from 
his Correspondence with the principal Literati of fo- 
reign Countries. By T. J. PETTIGREW, F. L. S. Sur. 
geon Extraordinary to the Dukes of Keut and Sussex, &c, 
&e. The two first Volumes (price 24s.) consist of a Me, 
moir of Dr. L. and a Selection of general Correspondence, 
with Linneus, Lord Lansdown, Sir M. Martin, Barts 
Rer. Drs. Madison, Lathrup, kc. Drs, Ash, Bisset, Cum- 
ing, Currie, Darvin, Falconer, Fothergill, Benj. Frank- 
lin, Percival, Rush, Waterhouse, Zimmermann, &c. &e. 
and a Memoir of the late Mr. Neild, written by himself. 
The third Volume (which may be had separate,’ price 
12s.) is composed of Original Medical Papers, Cases, 
and Correspondence with Baron Haller, Drs. Cullen, 
Rush, Struve, ke, &c. Printed for Longman, Hurst, 
Rees, Orme, and Brown, London. 


Gay's Chair. 
In 12mo. price 5s. boards. 

POEMS (never before printed) written by 

JOHN GAY, Author of the Beggar's Opera, Fa- 
bles, &c. with a Sketch of his Life, from the MSS. of the 
Rev.Joseph Baller, his nephew. _ Edited by Henry Lee; 
author of Poetic Impressions, Dash, Caleb Quotem, &c. 
To which are added two New Tales, The World and 
Gossip, hy the Editor. Published by Longman, Hurst, 
Recs, Orme, and Brown, London. 

N.B. Tlie Public have already been informed respecting 
the discovery at Barnstap'e of a curious antique Chair, that 
once belonged to the celebrated GAY, in which was a 
concealed drawer, containing several interesting papers, 
some of them in the hand-writing of the Poet. To this 
circumstance the present publication owes its origin. 











Witicring’s Botany. Sixth Edition. 
In Four Vols. 8vo. price 2l. 8s, bds. illustrated by Cop- 


per- Plates, 
A®N ARRANGEMENT of BRITISH PLANTS 
according to the latest Improvements of the Lin- 
nean System ; with an easy Introduction to the Study of 
Botany. By WILLIAM WITHERING, M. D. F. R.S. 
F, L. S. Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Lisbon, &c. Corrected and considerably enlarged by 
WILLIAM WITHERING, Esq. F. L. S, Extraordinary 
Member of the Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh, 
&e. &c. London: Printed for F.C. and J. Rivington ; 
J. Cuthell; Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown; 
Cadell and Davies; S. Bagster; Join Richardson; J. 
M. Richardson; Lackington, and Co.; J. Hatchard; 
Black and Son; R. Sch®@ey; J. Mawman; Baldwin, 
Craddock, and Joy; Sherwood, Neely, and Jones; P. 
W. and G. Wynne; T. Hamilton; R. Fenner; J. 
Walker; W. Reid; Taylor and Hessey ; Hurst, Robin- 
son, and Co.; Whitmore and Fenn; R. Saunders; J. 
Bumpus; T. and G. Allman; and J. Mackie. 
_— 
London: Printed for the Proprietors, by W. POPLE, 
67, Chancery Lane: Published every Saturday, by 
W. A. SCRIPPS, at the Literary Gazette Office, 362, 
(Exeter Change) Strand, where Communications, (post 
paid) are requested to be addressed to the Editor. 








